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u * P, resident Speaks ane 


The Centennial Anniversary of the American Dental Association is being 
observed throughout the current year, concluding with the 100th Annual Session 
in September at New York City. The members of this organization, past and present, 
are to be complimented on the contributions they have made in the advancement 
of dentistry. It has been through PERSEVERANCE in education, research, and 
probably most of all, plain, everyday hard work, that they have gained the stature 
they hold today. 

As a member of the dental health team, the dental assistant has an obligation 
to her empoyer, his patients, and to dentistry as a whole. In order to fulfill this 
obligation, she too must keep abreast of the times. One cannot be content with 
lessons learned five years ago, no, not even two years ago. For greater efficiency, 
interest must be stimulated and maintained constantly. This can be done in various 
ways and without too great a strain. 

For greater stimulation, the regular monthly meetings of the local societies 
and sharing the programs with people who are interested in the same work, can 
be most satisfying. Multiply this experience by attending the State and A.D.A.A. 
Meetings. The fellowship alone is enough to send one home with greater enthusiasm 
for daily duties. 

Participation in “Career Day” and “Science Fairs” sponsored by the Dental 
Societies, is stimulating. Through these, the public is being educated to dental needs. 

Continued study, through books, Journals, and special courses will keep one 
informed on the current trends. Patients, in and out of the office, want answers to 
many questions. If the dental assistant is as alert as her dentist employer, the patient 
relationship is secure. 

In this Thirty-fifth year of the American Dental Assistants Association, may we 
add to our Education, Efficiency, Loyalty and Service by supporting the Centennial 


Program of the American Dental Association. 


In Friendship, 


ELMA TROUTMAN, President 
4 THE DENTAL ASSISTANT 
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Making Dental Assisting A Worthwhile Career* 


By ELNA BIRATH, M.B.A. + 


INTRODUCTION 

In an attempt to answer the question— 
what makes dental assisting a worthwhile 
career or one’s life work, and to learn 
more about the young women who assist 
in the performance of the dental phase 
of a health service, I undertook to study 
the role of the dental assistant. This study 
drew from information given by dental 
assistants, dentists, a review of literature 
that pertains to the subject and the course 
content of training that is offered by 
the schools that have the approval for 
certification of the American Dental 
Assistants Association. 

In spite of some diversity of opinion 
as to what considerations would influence 
making dental assisting a career, the 
sources of information give generally 
similar views on a number of topics of 
outstanding importance. For example, the 
nature of the role of the dental assistant. 
She is regarded as essential to the dentist 
in his effort to provide acceptable dental 
health service in a modern day practice. 
Recognition of her role as a co-worker 
in the dental office and as a member of 
the dental health team is considered im- 
portant. Another topic on which there 
appears to be a measure of agreement 
is that formalized preparation for a ca- 
reer as a dental assistant is highly fa- 
vored. Still another general concern is 
for the development of a patient relations 
program, and for both the dentist and 
*Presented before the American Dental 

Association Scientific Session Essay 

Program, Forum on Dental Practice, 

Part II—Efficient Use of the Chairside 

Assistant. Dallas, Texas, November 10- 

13, 1958. 

t Business Manager and Professor, Prac- 
tice Relations and Management, The 

University of Texas, Dental Branch. 
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the patient to accept the dental assistant 
as a team worker. 


TEAM CONCEPT 


The team concept as related to the 
working relationship between the den- 
tist and the dental assistant is mentioned 
in a paper entitled, “The Possibilities of 
Professional Service through Cooperation 
between the Dentist and His Assistant,” 
written by Dr. C. N. Johnson and pub- 
lished in 1925. In this paper he em- 
phasized the importance of “teamwork” 
between the dentist and the dental assist- 
ant. He stressed the need for the two 
to function as a team to provide the most 
efficient service to the patient. 


In our modern day office, the dentist, 
the dental hygienist, the dental assistant, 
the laboratory technician and any other 
personnel in the dental office make the 
dental health team. Each of these per- 
sons, whatever his function, must under- 
stand and contribute to the success of the 
team, and must subordinate his personal 
prominence to the efficiency of the whole 
group. 

In an article entitled “The Use of 
Auxiliary Personnel in Dentistry,”* Dr. 
William D. McCarthy gives emphasis to 
the importance of “organization and 
planning” by the dentist in the dental 
office. 

Experts in the field of personnel ad- 
ministration provide an explanation of 
the teamwork concept, which could be 
defined as the art of accomplishing some- 
thing through collective effort. One such 
authority has expressed the opinion that 
teamwork involves four basic principles 
of work simplification. In effect, they 
are that 


1. something should be accomplished 
by every exertion of effort; 


2. there should be a rhythmic tempo 
5 











developed in the performance of all 

work; 

3. work should be arranged as simply 
as possible, with the workers pro- 
ceeding from one operation to an- 
other; and 

4. teamwork results from an under- 

standing and achievement of these 

first three principles. 


With some notable exceptions, no ser- 
ious attempt appears to have been made 
by the dentist to develop the dental assist- 
ant’s full potential as a team worker. 
Even when the dental assistant has de- 
veloped into a useful and important 
contributor to the administration of a 
professional dental practice, a recognition 
and acknowledgement of her importance 
to the success of the dental practice have 
been dependent upon the dentist’s basic 
attitudes as related to ancillary personnel. 
Generally, even outstanding accomplish- 
ments and achievements of ancillary per- 
sonnel have been met with modest re- 
ward and lukewarm enthusiasm. 

The well-trained dental assistant who 
performs efficiently is indispensable to 
the dentist and his patient. She makes 
it possible for the dentist to render direct 
dental service to the patient; she pro- 
tects him from annoyances and worries; 
and she is concerned about the welfare 
of the patient. She should be responsible 
for the dissemination of health educa- 
tional materials to the patient. She cre- 
ates an atmosphere of competence that 
is perceptible immediately upon entering 
the reception room of the dental office. 
She transforms a disorganized dental 
office into a smooth dental health oper- 
ation. This is where dental assisting be- 
comes an art, and changes many of the 
aspects of a mediocre job into a position 
of recognized status. This can be accom- 
plished only with the full cooperation and 
understanding of the dentist who estab- 
lishes the policies of the dental office. 


PREPARATION AND EDUCATION 
What is necessary to make conspicu- 
Ous progress or success as a dental assist- 
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ant? What special preparation should 
be undertaken to succeed as a dental 
assistant? One answer is that they need 
a definite program of study to guide 
them to reach their goals. They need also 
to evaluate themselves to determine their 
aptitudes for a career in dental assisting. 
They need to have a concern for and 
sympathy with the physical needs of 
people. They need the same kind of vo- 
cational planning required in other types 
of specialized ancillary health services. 

Obviously, no group can achieve status 
simply by making claims of its just re- 
wards. Recognition must be earned to be 
achieved. It can be accomplished only by 
intellectual effort related to the available 
information and knowledge, by self- 
discipline, and by devotion to high stand- 
ards of performance by competent and 
responsible workers. For any occupation 
to achieve status, one of the essential 
responsibilities is the insistence upon a 
high standard of performance, which de- 
velops only out of strict disciplines, and 
a persistent effort in study. 

At this stage of development in the 
position of the dental assistant, it could 
be said with some reservations that the 
field of dental assisting is in a rudimen- 
tary stage in which many dental assistants 
have learned their work as an apprentice 
under the direction of a dentist or another 
dental assistant. Undoubtedly, the dentist 
could have used the time advantageously 
in rendering service directly to the pa 
tient. 

Dentists and dental assistants unan- 
imously agree that the proper place for 
the business function and services is 
under the direction of the dentist, the 
dental assistant is responsible to him, sup- 
plies him with information, and carries 
out his instructions. This places a heavy 
burden upon the dentist. Generally, his 
decision to practice dentistry was due 
primarily to his interest in the health 
welfare of others, and in the basic sc: 
ences and technical sciences related t0 
dental health service—an interest not 
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always reconcilable with the importance 
of accuracy as pertains to income, expenses, 
overhead, and collections from patients. 
Even though business acumen is a desir- 
able quality in a dentist, other qualities 
are of far greater importance. This being 
the case, the dentist needs a thoroughly 
competent, efficient person to relieve 
him of the details of the responsibility 
for the business aspect of his practice; 
one who is concerned about such matters 
as the full utilization of materials and 
supplies to avoid unnecessary costs of 
operation, and will keep him informed 
in an understandable manner of the bus- 
iness affairs of his office. 
Self-improvement through formalized 
training is increasingly regarded as a 
basic preparation for advancement in a 
dental office. Women often just drift 
into a job without too much though about 
security and satisfaction. Then, when they 
are convinced that they wish to continue 
their employment outside of the home, 
they realize the importance of preparation 
and training. The training program, such 
as offered by schools approved by the 
American Dental Assistants Association, 
provides an opportunity for an invest- 
ment from which the individual, who is 
conscious of the need for self-improve- 
ment, can expect to reap great satisfaction. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE FUTURE 

Dental assisting provides numerous op- 
portunities for the person to meet the 
challenge of a working situation that 
offers unlimited use of many skills. The 
prestige value of certification by the 
American Dental Assistants Association 
is great, and benefits not only the person 
who qualifies for such recognition, but 
all persons engaged in this type of work. 
Generally, trained employees serve as 
an inspiration to and encourage other 
employees in similar work to seek train- 
ing to improve their status. 

The outcome of training is largely de- 
pendent upon the quality of the training, 
and the training is dependent generally 
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upon the enthusiasm of the individuals 
involved. Aptitudes, opportunities, inter- 
ests, likes, ambitions, and experience are 
among many of the factors which sig- 
nificantly influence the success or failure 
in training. 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSISTANTS 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Dental Assistants Asso- 
ciation was organized at Dallas in No- 
vember, 1924. It was conceived for the 
purpose of raising the standards of effi- 
ciency of the dental assistant in her 
service to the profession of dentistry.’ 
The motto under which it was conceived 
was “Greater education for greater effi- 
ciency.” Presently, its motto is “Education 
— Efficiency — Loyalty — Service.” 

Like many other kinds of organized 
groups, the organization known as the 
American Dental Assistants Association 
apparently resulted from the growing 
awareness of the common experience in 
methods used, and mutual problems char- 
acteristic of a dental office. One mark 
of achieving status is the growth of the 
sense of belonging to a particular group. 
The growth of a common bond among 
dental assistants is one of the obvious 
objectives of the American Dental Assist- 
ants Association. 

Some authorities agree that the first 
and basic essential in the process by which 
an occupation achieves status is its devel- 
opment of knowledge upon which the 
skill of the worker is acquired. Certainly, 
a step in this direction is the develop- 
ment of the Extension Study Course of 
the American Dental Assistants Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1955, there was published a fifth 
edition of the Extension Study Course 
in which it was explained that careful 
consideration had been given to the 
presentation of the related subjects in 
a manner to make them easily learned, 
to the problems of those who train the 
dental assistants, and to the current prac- 
tice requirements.* 





Beyond this framework, another em- 
phasis of great importance is the un- 
derstanding of individual behavior, as 
well as group behavior. Up to now, it is 
evident that the exploration of the real 
bases of individual and group behavior 
has only begun. There is limited under- 
standing in these areas, but they are of 
such great significance that workers in 
the dental health field should avail them- 
selves of some comprehension of these 
subjects. 

An attempt has been made to empha- 
size the importance of cooperation be- 
tween the dentist, the dental assistant, and 
all ancillary personnel, and the signifi- 
cance of this concept of teamwork to 
the development of a patient relations 
program. 

PATIENT RELATIONS PROGRAM 

Patient relations could be defined as 
the continuing process by which the 
dentist attempts to gain the confidence 
of his patients and employees through 
interpreting his dental health program 
for the purpose of securing a full under- 
standing and appreciation of the value 
of good dental health. 

Good patient relations must be founded 
on a sincere belief in the aims of the 
dentist, and that confidence can be at- 
tained only with the active cooperation 
of all concerned. 

It behooves the dentist and his ancillary 
personnel to define clearly their objectives 
as they relate to the development of the 
dental practice there may be need for 
be reviewed periodically because with 
changing conditions and a growth in the 
dental practice there may be need for 
changes in objectives and the proper 
procedure to achieve these objectives. 

A fundamental element of a patient 
relations program, which is a matter of 
policy, is consideration for the other per- 
son’s point of view. Success of a patient 
relations program, which should indicate 
an awareness of ethical responsibility 





for the dental health of the patient, is 
dependent almost entirely on the human 
element. 

Effective patient relations is a two-way 
process that is based on the confidence 
that the patient has in the dentist and his 
ancillary personnel. This confidence is in 
direct relation to the confidence the 
dentist reflects to his co-workers. The 
dentist must interpret to the patient, and 
he must interpret patient relations to the 
ancillary personnel. Good patient rela- 
tions does not just happen; it is the 
result of good performance. It is achieved 
by a clear understanding of objectives, 
careful selection of personnel and con- 
scious planning. A good patient relations 
program should 

1. be in a continual process of devel- 

opment; 

2. reflect a sincerity of purpose of 

which the patient is aware; 

3. encourage a keen sensitivity to the 

reactions of the patient; and 

4. plan ideas that are easily communi- 

cated and understandable. 

Just as human relations is a way of 
life so is patient relations a way of life 
in the dental office, not a job for one 
individual. It involves the ability to take 
and use criticism, admit faults, and, when 
possible, grow in an attempt to correct 
them. ' 

Because the purpose of a dental prac- 
tice is to render the best possible dental 
service to the patient, it is apparent that 
the dental assistant needs to be assured 
that she has an important role in the 
achievement of this purpose. The in- 
tensity of her desire to make a career 
of dental assisting could be expected t 
be influenced tremendously by the weight 
of her conviction that she may and does 
contribute substantially to the success of 
the dental practice through the good 
dental health of the patient. 

Where the interest of the patient is 
the primary factor, greater, rather than 
fewer, demands are made upon the dental 
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assistant. If she is aware of the im- 
portance of the various aspects of patient 
relations, she will avail herself of every 
opportunity to express intelligently her 
understanding of and sympathy with the 
problems of the patient. She may have 
a broad knowledge of the technical 
aspects of chairside routine, but patience 
and understanding of the patient, who 
often is uncomfortable when in the dental 
chair, are invaluable qualities. Her many 
duties can be accomplished only when 
she has the understanding of the dentist, 
who is primarily responsible for the 
fundamental attitudes and concepts that 
pervade the dental office. 

In patient relations, it is not possible 
to suggest in detail how the dental assist- 
ant will perform to the extent of her 
capacity, because each situation will differ 
as much as the individuals involved. Cer- 
tain duties she may perform are: 

1. assist the dentist in planning ob- 
jectives and developing goals for 
rendering quality dental health serv- 
ice; 

2. obtain factual dental health educa- 
tional data for use with patients; 

3. evaluate with the dentist the patient 
relations program; 

4. give supervision to the dental health 
educational program of prevention; 
and 

5. assist in harmonizing the work of 
the dentist and the work of any 
and all ancillary personnel. 


CONCLUSION 
These generalizations and observations, 
about which the study reveals reasonable 
agreement, should influence the con- 
clusion that to make dental assisting a 
worthwhile career is dependent upon a 
number of factors, among which are: 

1. the extent to which the dental assist- 
ant is willing to invest her time 
and ability to improve her skills, 
increase her knowledge of the vari- 
ous phases of her work, and cultivate 
her techniques in the various aspects 
of human relations; 
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2. the extent to which the dentist rec- 
ognizes the full potential value of 
the services of a competent dental 
assistant, and his willingness to en- 
courage her in her efforts to meet 
high standards of performance, and 
to reward her in proportion to her 
value toward the development and 
success of his practice of dentistry; 
and 

3. the extent to which the patient 
responds to, approves of, and ac- 
cepts the ministrations of the dental 
assistant in her role as a member 
of the dental health team. 

The dental assistant who recognizes the 
importance of special training and prep- 
aration, and undertakes to qualify herself, 
can make such a distinctive contribution 
to her chosen field of endeavor that she 
could be expected to want to make dental 
assisting her life’s work. Positive and 
well-directed effort is necessary. The ini- 
tiative she exerts to meet the challenge 
of the varied opportunities existing in a 
dental office is a determining factor. She 
can expect her enthusiasm for her work 
to be influenced by the attitude of the 
dentist. In his dedication to the value of 
his chosen profession, the dentist can be 
the inspiration that motivates to high 
endeavor those who serve with him on the 
dental health team and to exert every 
effort to render the highest quality of 
service to the most important person in 
the dental office — the patient. 
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What's New 


By JOHN M. SPENCE, D.D.S., M.S. 


Professor and Head, Department of Operative Dentistry 
College of Dentistry, University of Illinois 


The fact is not new that children of 
the low income group are woefully in 
need of dental attention. This problem 
is one of major concern in many cities 
throughout the United States. The Metro- 
politan Chicago Welfare Council turned 
the spotlight on the unmet need for 
dental care in this area and estimates that 
less than one out of fourteen children 
from low income families received dental 
service in 1956. 

The thesis that more emphasis must 
be placed on prevention of dental disease 
in order to meet the needs of the future 
is not new either. The University of 
Illinois has been attempting such educa- 
tion in grade schools in indigent family 
areas for several years. But education 
alone does not repair the damage already 
in existence, and it is a disservice to 
motivate a desire for dental care when 
such service is not obtainable. Existing 
clinics where free or low-cost dental care 
may be received already have long wait- 
ing lists of children who need attention. 

What is new is that Dental Assistants 
are working with dental students in an 
effort to do something about it, right 
on the premises of one of Chicago's in- 
digent community grade schools. Six 
dental field chairs and other portable 
equipment on loan from the United States 
Public Health Service make up the dental 
clinic. Equipment and supplies from 
other College of Dentistry projects are 
utilized. The school vacated a room for 
this program that had the barest of 
necessities, but with determination and 
ingenuity, it was made into a worthwhile 
facility. 

Briefly, this project consists of dental 
education and service to children who 


need it by dental students working under 
the supervision of the writer. Instruction 
in oral hygiene and the proper method 
of brushing the teeth is one of the first 
steps; each child is furnished a tooth- 
brush and toothpaste donated anony- 
mously by companies interested in the 
project. The parents are given educa- 
tional talks. The dental treatment in- 
cludes x-rays of each child, examination, 
prophylaxes, and where needed, extrac- 
tions, dental fillings and preventive 
orthodontics. 

All this is carried on during school 
hours, but only a few children are taken 
from a classroom at a time in order that 
classes may be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible. Treatment begins with the top 
grade, and proceeds downward to kinder- 
garten level. Each year the children will 
be re-examined to detect and treat the 
increment of dental disease and to avoid 
any back-log of accumulated need. 

This program is stimulated by the 
warm response and cooperation of the 
entire McKinley School from the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Leo J. Werinck, the assistant 
principal, Mrs. Louisa Brown and the 
school nurse, Miss Helen Frazier down to 
the room teachers and to the students 
themselves. The so-called problem child- 
ren are no problem at all. 

Mrs. Jan Ellis, Miss Roseann Kirn and 
Miss Dorothy Pillot are the certified 
dental assistants engaged in the project. 
In addition, two and sometimes three 
trainees are available to help out. 

The College of Dentistry is experienced 
in presenting the educational portion of 
this program. Miss Anita Ellingson, 
M.P.H., Assistant Professor of Applied 
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Materia Medica and Therapeutics, who 
has supervised an educational dental proj- 
ect for the past seven years, laid the 
ground work and coordinated this pro- 
gram. 

The first few days, during which the 
equipment was being set up, had the 
atmosphere of a camping trip with every- 
one dressed for the occasion. Assembling 
was done by the dental students but get- 
ting ready to do business required the 
use of plenty of soap and water to clean 


the equipment. Here the assistants and 
their trainees broke many a finger nail. 

Putting the proper emphasis on clean- 
liness and practical efficiency is good 
training for all concerned. Working with 
people who have little or no knowledge 
of dental health is also valuable experi- 
ence and should stimulate the social con- 
science of dental assistants as well as 
dental students. 

This is one way to attack an over- 
whelming problem. At least it’s a start. 


The Dental Assistant’s Role 
In Dental Health Education 


By MyRaA J. PETRIE, C.D.A. 


The ultimate challenge of every health 
profession is prevention. It is a challenge, 
however, that must be faced by an entire 
population, joining the efforts of both 
the lay public and the professional society. 

At the present time the need for dental 
health service has increased due to a 
better health informed public and an ever 
increasing population resulting from the 
number of births and an increased life 
span. 

This need for oral health service has 
placed a tremendous burden on our 
Doctors, so much so that the challenge 
of prevention becomes imperative. 

The American Dental Association has 
made noteworthy and commendable prog- 
tess in providing visual aids for patient 
education. These aids can effectively be 
used in all dental offices as a contributory 
effort towards prevention. They are avail- 
able for a nominal charge. 

Since the Doctor's time is, in most 
cases, urgently needed in the treatment 
areas of oral health service, the dental 
assistant and the dental hygienist can 
play important roles in public education. 

The question then becomes, “How best 
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can such visual educational material be 
implemented for most effective results?” 
The answer to the question, of course, 
must be patterned to the individual office 
and depends to some extent at least to 
the type of patient population the office 
is serving and the ability and interest of 
the office personnel as effective teachers. 

Basically the dental assistant as a 
teacher must first be well acquainted 
with the message she wishes to transmit. 
This would suggest continued study in 
the methods of oral hygiene. Such studies 
would include a thorough knowledge of 
the case of fluoridation of waters and the 
various investigations and results which 
prove its value as a caries preventive 
measure. It may also include a back- 
ground in various types of dental prob- 
lems that result when proper dental care 
is neglected. 

The dental assistant should be able 
to explain such dental problems as perio- 
dontal diseases, shifting of teeth, foci of 
infection, loss of masticatory function due 
to premature loss of teeth and resulting 
facial disharmonies and psychological 
handicaps. 





Patients must be told what they must 
ultimately face if oral health is not main- 
tained. Patients want to know “Why” 
oral health and prevention is important. 

These are only a few examples of what 
lessons may have to be taught but it 
points to the fact that for a dental assist- 
ant to be a good teacher, a constant re- 
view of such matters becomes essential. 
This necessitates both self study and reg- 
ular attendance at society meetings where 
often current dental advances are the 
topics for discussions. 

Knowing the subject, however, in 
spite of the efforts and sacrifices it in- 
volves, is only the beginning since until 
these lessons are taught, they cannot be 
utilized. 

The next step, therefore, is transmission 
of these lessons. This involves still 
further knowledge of how best to com- 
municate with the patient. Such com- 
munications take place most effectively 
in an atmosphere of sincere congeniality 
where a good rapport has been estab- 
lished between dental assistant and pa- 
tient. This, of course, is basic in any 
successful office but a constant awareness 
of its importance should be an everyday 
rule. 

The dental assistant must develop her 
personality too in terms of being able to 
accommodate to different types of indi- 
viduals and to complement their best 
qualities as a basis for good relations. 

It is not enough to merely have pam- 
phlets and literature available in the 
dental office or to routinely hand out 
pertinent information. This is ineffective 
communications and there is no assurance 
that the patient understands the message 
or even bothers to read it. A seeming 
disinterest on the part of the dental 
assistant may readily convey a feeling of 
unimportance to the patient and as a 
result, the total effort is lost. Just as the 
patient feels a confidence in the Doctor, 
in his judgment, and in his treatment, so 
must a similar feeling of confidence be 
established by the dental assistant in her 
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efforts. In this manner the dental assist- 
ant complements the teaching of her 
Doctor and supplements it and supports 
it according to his direction. 

This, in a brief way, explains that 
the activity of patient education must be 
a planned effort if the investment in 
time, energy and often cost is to be 
worthwhile to the patient. 

The proof to the success of an oral 
health service is still in how has the pa- 
tient benefited. There must be no com- 
placency in a dental office that on one 
hand offers an excellent program for oral 
health and then does little or nothing to 
determine just how successful this pro- 
gram has been. 

The ultimate goal is an appreciative 
and grateful patient. It is the patient 
who is the final proof of how well we 
have succeeded. 





ATTENTION PLEASE... 


Some of the local and state officers 
are continuing to send us reports of their 
local and state meeting programs. To be 
certain these members understand why 
these reports do not appear in the Journal 
we offer the following explanation. 

Since the department, Views of the 
News, has been discontinued, there is no 
space allotted to, publication of these re- 
ports. We will accept pictures, accom- 
panied by a short message, of awards 
winners, newly elected state officers and 
officers of newly formed local societies, 
award winning Clinicians, etc. Pictures 
must be accompanied by check to cover 
the cost of engraving. Picture prices are: 
full page, $12.90; half-page, $9.25; one- 
fourth page, $7.60. Send picture and check 
directly to the Editor. Make check pay- 
able to: The Dental Assistant. Only glossy 
prints are suitable for reproduction. 

We need articles from Dental Assist- 
ants for publication. There will be a new 
Best Essay Award presented at the annual 
session this year. Wouldn’t you like t 
be the first to win it? 
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The Dental Assistant And The Handicapped Child 


By T. K. BARBER, D.D.S., M.S. 


Associate Professor of Pedodontics 
College of Dentistry, University of Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 

The term “handicapped child” includes 
many varied conditions each presenting 
special consideration in the dental office. 
A handicapped child may be any child 
exhibiting physical, mental, or emotional 
difficulties. Oftentimes these are seen in 
combination one with the other. Prob- 
ably the largest percentage of handicapped 
children will be those with Cerebral 
Palsy and for this reason one usually 
associates cerebral palsy with the term 
handicapped child. Actually, the classi- 
fication is broad and should include 
mental deficiency, blindness, deafness, 
epilepsy, poliomyelitis, muscular dystro- 
phy, cleft palate, and cardiac disease. 
Another group of children which may 
be included are those with very long 
term illnesses requiring lengthy hospital- 
ization of treatment and consequently 
have been handicapped. 

The dental techniques and the ultimate 
success in treatment will depend largely 
upon the training, attitude, and skill of 
the individual dentist. 

In every instance, the dental asistant 
can serve as a valuable adjunct to the 
successful management of the handi- 
capped child in the office. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Children are particularly susceptible to 
a pretty face and a pleasant personality. 
The dental assistant is frequently the 
child’s first contact with a new environ- 
ment thus it becomes important that the 
assistant properly “set the stage” for 
what is to follow. 

To be effective with children the dental 
assistant should present a neat appearance 
and generally be friendly. She must be 
courteous and enthusiastic about her job. 
Her outward appearance becomes modi- 
fied by a moderately tempered voice. 
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Any child dislikes being approached 
by a stranger, thus it is better to make 
an appearance and an acquaintance from 
a short distance. Here comes into play 
the importance of appearance and the 
modulated voice. Allow the child to ap- 
proach you in his own time and his own 
way. This will be a measure of his ac- 
ceptance or rejection of you. Never hug, 
fondle, or “mother” a child. They dislike 
it to the point of completely rejecting 
you. On the other hand, never reject a 
child when he approaches you. If a cere- 
bral palsied child were to drool on your 
uniform and you make a great show of 
being upset about it he will withdraw 
into a “shell” and you may never reach 
him again. This is meant to be an ex- 
ample of something over which the child 
has little control and by your rejection 
of it you have inadvertantly rejected him. 
It is a part of him, learn to accept it. 
It takes very little to clean a uniform 
but a very lot to regain stature in the 
child’s eyes. 

HELPING THE DENTIST 

As the dental assistant you have the 
opportunity of taking an interest in the 
family problems as related to the child. 
Through conversation with the parents 
you can learn of the child’s likes and 
dislikes; you can become acquainted with 
the child’s problems of the every day 
chores. You can become tuned to the 
child’s needs by helping him when drink- 
ing water or supporting him when he 
moves from the chair to the bowl. Each 
visit you will become more familiar with 
how to help the child in a manner which 
is pleasant to him. He will not feel at 
all important to you if you have forgotten 
how between visits. 

The handicapped child usually takes 
great pride of accomplishment in doing 
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a task that other children can do. He 
should be complimented for achievements 
that otherwise might be taken for granted 
in the normal child. In the hurry of the 
dental practice the dentist might forget 
these small niceties—you, the Dental 

Assistant, must not forget. 

AIDS FOR HELPING THE SPECIFIC CHILD 
Each type of handicapped child can 

be helped in his dental treatment if you 

become aware of his handicap and think 
of how he would probably want to be 
approached. Here are some suggested 
hints: 

THE BLIND CHILD THAT CAN HEAR 

1. Voice is all important — slow, sincere, 
must describe in word pictures every- 
thing you wish the child to know or 
to experience. 

2. Place objects in his hands to feel and 
explore telling him what you are do- 
ing with it—even when putting a 
napkin around his neck. 

THE BLIND CHILD THAT Is ALSO DEAF 

1. He feels his world. 

2. His contact with you is only through 
tactile perception. You must instruct 
him by guiding his movements through 
your own “gentle but positive” hands. 

3. Lead him to the chair; lead his hands 
to the napkin and holder; lead his 
hands to the drinking fountain and 
cup. Your eyes become his eyes. Place 
his hands upon your cheek and let him 
explore your “smiling” face. Pat his 
shoulder gently in a friendly way when 
he does the right thing. 

4. The dentist should let him feel each 
and every single item that he intends 
to use on the child. Cotton to dry a 
tooth, or a spoon excavator, or a bur 
should be acted out in the child’s 
hands before use so that the child 
“learns” what is going to happen. The 
operator's movements should not be 
sudden. Lead the instruments up the 
child’s arm, shoulder, chin and then 
to the mouth. Let the child hold your 
operating hand when you lead some- 
thing to his mouth so that he may 
learn your direction of approach. 
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THE DEAF CHILD 


. He learns by seeing and experiencing. 
. Always talk to a deaf child — you are 


treating him as a “normal”. Then in 
addition, he probably understands part 
of what you are saying. 


. All learning is through gradual, visual 


perception of what he is expected to 


do. 


. Use a slow deliberate approach. All 


items should be shown, demonstrated, 
and described. He can see you and 
learn anything you show him. He will 
not learn anything you do not show 
him. 


. You must always look pleasant for 


every bit of expression change or ac- 
tion is what the deaf child interprets. 


. Compliment the child through a smil- 


ing nod of approval or a gentle pat 
on the back for a job well done. His 
interest in the next visit will be en- 
hanced. 

THE RETARDED CHILD 


. He can see and hear. He may not 


understand or he may not interpret, 
but he has fears. He is particularly 
fearful of things he has not seen be- 
fore and those things which are 
strange looking. 


. Do not hurry the child —let him ex- 


plore, but he must not be allowed to 
endanger himself and the equipment. 
You can readily recognize these fleet- 
ing attitudes in the child when he is 
interested in something. 


. He should be gently led into the 


dental environment and not pushed 
nor pulled. Remember his parent is his 
security —allow the parent to help. 
The parent lives with this youngster 
and knows how to teach the child. 
Inform the parent what your overall 
goals are but do mot turn treatment 
over to the parent. Ask them for and 
listen to their suggestions. 


. If you take time, lots of time, to dem- 


onstrate to the child, even on yourself 
—he will very likely imitate you. Be 
gentle and yet positive. You may find 
him to be very cooperative. 
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THE CHILD WITH A 
NEURO-MUSCULAR DISTURBANCE 


. Cerebral palsy runs the entire gamut 


of intelligence, i.e., from completely 
retarded to genius. The child’s ability 
to learn will be the factor in suc- 
cessful treatment. Often, when a par- 
ent is asked, “How well does the 
child understand, or learn?” the parent 
will say, “Very well” and yet occasion- 
ally it is their desire for social accept- 
ance of the child which prompts an 
exaggerated answer. I have frequently 
asked at what age the child was toilet 
trained, when did the parent start 
brushing his teeth and has he been 
educable? Does he read, does he watch 
television, enjoy music, etc. in the 
attempt to evaluate the child’s level 
of understanding. 

If the child is educable, then he 
can learn what going to the dentist 
is and means without regard to his 
physical abilities. 


. Cerebral palsy physical disabilities also 


run the range of complete helplessness 
to near normal. The child’s ability for 
self control will determine the methods 
of his treatment. 

Usually the parent can instruct you 
on how the child is accustomed to be- 
ing helped. He may need support in 
walking —or if he cannot walk he 
may need support in the chair. Often 
times a large belt can be used around 
the child’s waist and chair tilted back 
to prevent his slipping from the chair. 
Such a belt is never used to hold a 
child down, but rather as a means of 
making him feel more secure in a 
chair that to him seems suspended high 
above the floor. 

The cerebral palsy child with acces- 
sory movements or rigidity will be- 
come more animated or rigid when 
held or even in his own attempt at 
self control becomes more incoordi- 
nate. Protect patient against sharp in- 
struments. 

Head control similarly is affected 
and the placement of a gentle hand 
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on his arm or at each side of his head 
will calm the child. If he is held with 
pressure he becomes more involved 
muscularly. 

When a cerebral palsied child is 
required to keep his mouth open for 
any length of time he becomes fatigued 
and the muscular control diminishes. 

Many older cerebral palsy patients 
have requested a rubber block to be 
placed in their mouths which allows 
them the opportunity to bite without 
endangering the dentist. A similar 
technique has been used successfully 
with children. 

The cerebral palsy patient with good 
mental capacities wants desperately to 
be able to accomplish a simple pro- 
cedure such as going to the dentist. 
He is extremely happy when he is 
successful. He should be complimented 
on a job well done. Be careful, be 
kind, work slowly, work positively, 
do not waste time. 

THE CLEFT PALATE CHILD 


. The cleft palate child is entitled to 


a psyche all his own. Here is a young- 
ster who throughout life has had many 
different people place much empha- 
sis upon the state of his oral cavity. 
A person’s mouth is an area of special 
psychologic importance in the first 
place playing an important role in our 
development. All of us are particularly 
sensitive in feeling about our mouths. 
The cleft palate child has all of this 
plus the overwhelming attention given 
him by surgeons, pediatricians, speech 
therapists, orthodontists, pedodontists, 
prosthodontists, and family. He will 
naturally be concerned about any ma- 
nipulation of his oral cavity. The child 
with the cleft palate problem will be 
fearful and insecure when young. The 
dental assistant and dentist must in- 
spire confidence in this child by be- 
coming friends to him. Probably the 
greatest confidence inspiring agent 
the dental asistant or dentist can use 
is to learn the child’s speech. When 
the child realizes you are able to un- 








derstand him his “shell” softens and 
you slowly become part of his world. 
The same is true of all children. 
THE NORMAL CHILD 
1. Successful management of the normal 
child will usually depend on the 
utilization of all the technique de- 


The Essence 


What are the ingredients of leadership? 
What makes one man stand head and 
shoulders above the crowd, while another 
is content to follow? 

One great lesson emerges from a study 
of three men—a statesman, a business 
executive, a sports hero: no one is born 
a leader. 

The qualities of leadership must be 
cultivated. 

Consider the case of the man many 
political commentators call “the world’s 
greatest living statesman.” Perhaps no 
name today is so synonymous with the 
word leadership as that of Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

Yet, Sir Winston’s life was peppered 
with failures. The big difference is that 
the man who later helped forge the West- 
ern Alliance and defeat the Axis Powers 
early learned how to turn seeming failure 
into success. In the process, he became 
an outstanding leader of men. 

Sir Winston still vividly recalls the 
first major set-back of his life. As a school- 
boy at Harrow, he did not do well in the 
study of Latin and Greek. Consequently, 
his teachers decided to let him concen- 
trate on English only. In his own pub- 
lished words: 

“As I remained in the Third Fourth 
three times as long as anyone else, I had 
three times as much of it. I learned it 
thoroughly. Then I got into my bones 
the essential structure of the ordinary 
British sentence — which is a noble thing. 
And when in after years my school fel- 
lows who had won prizes and distinction 
for writing beautiful Latin poetry had 
to come down again to common English, 
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scribed for use with the “special” 
child. 

2. If we mentally summarize the tech- 
niques involved with the handicapped 
child one quickly comes to the realiza- 
tion that these would be of value in 
managing the otherwise normal child. 


of Leadership 


I did not feel myself at any disadvantage. 
Naturally I am biased in favour of boys 
learning English. I would make them all 
learn English . . . The only thing I would 
whip them for would be for not knowing 
English. I would whip them hard for 
that.” 

He may never have learned Latin, but 
50 years later his stirring speeches to the 
English, in their moment of peril, filled 
them with the bulldog determination that 
eventually led to Hitler’s defeat. And, a 
decade later, when he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for literature, it came as no 
particular surprise to anyone. 

Which isn’t bad for a boy who was 
once last in his class. 

Two lessons emerge from even a brief 
consideration of Sir Winston: a leader 
knows how to learn from his mistakes; 
and he knows how to express himself. 

Cross the Atlantic now and meet an 
American business executive who, in five 
years, almost tripled the assets of a com- 
pany that was big to begin with. 

The man—Donald Clinton Power. 
The company — General Telephone Sys- 
tem. 

When Mr. Power, a lawyer and tele- 
phone-rate expert, assumed the presidency 
of General Telephone in June, 1951, it 
was even then America’s largest independ- 
ent (non-Bell) telephone company, with 
assets of $305,000,000. 

But General was little more than 4 
holding company — a loosely knit federa- 
tion of regional telephone companies, 
each of which managed its own area 
without much assistance or supervision 
from the central office. 

Recognizing a potential for growth, Mr. 
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Power set two objectives: to centralize 
the organization, establishing uniformity 
of procedures and specifications; and to 
acquire a manufacturing division. 

To work in the headquarters office, 
Mr. Power hired top experts in person- 
nel... advertising ... rates... law 
... operations . . . and other fields. Man- 
agers of regional operating companies 
soon had available to them a wealth of 
facts and advice based on the centrally 
collected experiences in other divisions. 
By the end of 1956, General’s assets had 
risen to $850,000,000. 

Today, General Telephone is well over 
the billion dollar mark. The manufactur- 
ing arm, Automatic Electric, accounts for 
40% of General's sales volume. And the 
company is still growing, operating, thanks 
to Power-hired experts who predict areas 
of population increase, in many of the 
fastest-growing areas of the country! 

From Mr. Power's career, we can ex- 
tract these lessons; a leader seeks to rise, 
no matter how high he may be; he sets 
specific objectives to guide him; he 
doesn’t stint in calling upon people with 
specialized skills. 

Go back for a moment to the Balti- 
more of 1902. A seven year old boy is 
being left at St. Mary’s Industrial School, 
an institution for underprivileged child- 
ren. He is a warmheared, engaging kid, 
but his environment has been such that 
he seems a good bet to end up a mobster. 
Everything is against him—except his 
ability to throw a baseball. 

His name is George Herman Ruth. 

Baltimore was a famous baseball town, 
and a boy with big hands and strong 
arms was likely to be noticed by Big 
League scouts. At 19, George, better 
known as Babe, joined the Baltimore 
Orioles as a left-handed pitcher for $600 
a year. Before he was 20, he was sold 
to the Boston Red Sox and earning $1,300 
a year. 

An up-and-coming pitcher, he found 
himself sold to the New York Yankees 
for $125,000 in 1919. The Yanks 
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next ten years he was baseball's greatest 
star, a constant inspiration to his team- 
mates. The home runs rolled in: 54 in 
1920; 59 in 1921; an incredible 60 in 
1927. By the end of the decade, he was 
earning a colossal $80,000 a year — vir- 
tually tax-free! 

In his last World Series, Ruth faced 
a razzing Chicago crowd. When the 
Cubs’ pitcher, Charley Root, threw the 
ball, the Babe swung with all his power 
—and missed. The crowd jeered. Root 
threw again, Ruth swung the bat might- 
ily, his hulking body pirouetting com- 
pletely around as he sliced the empty 
air. Strike two! The boos mounted to 
a roar. 

Then Ruth rubbed a little dirt on his 
hands, raised one arm and pointed to- 
ward the flagpole in center field. The 
jeers rose to a crescendo of contempt. 

Root wound up and threw the ball. 
The Babe swung easily, almost effort- 
lessly, and the clean crack of wood meet- 
ing leather resounded through the park. 
A blur of white sailed up, up, past the 
flagpole and out of the park—for Babe 
Ruth’s most famous home run. 

In 1934, when the Yankees retired 
Ruth’s No. 3 uniform, a teammate was 
heard to say, “I'd go anywhere in the 
world for the God-granted privilege of 
playing on the same team as the Babe.” 

The Sultan of Swat provides us with 
the final rules: a leader keeps going even 
when everyone jeers; he demands — and 
gets—that extra bit of effort out of 
himself. 

To sum up, “Mr. Leader”: 

@ Learns from his mistakes. 

®@ Knows how to express himself. 

@ Seeks to rise higher and higher. 

@ Sets specific objectives to guide him. 

® Calls on people with specialized 

skills. 

@ Keeps going, even when everyone 

jeers. 

®@ Gets that extra bit of effort out of 

himself. 
—Received through Precis— 
Courtesy Service 
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Introducing Introductions 


By CAROLYN HAGNER SHAW * 


* Ep. Note: This is the second of a series 
of three articles appearing in THE DEN- 
TAL ASSISTANT om the subject of manners 
and etiquette. 





Ever hear of the town so small that 
everyone there knows everyone else? It’s 
always mentioned with nostalgia, though 
precious few moderns have ever really 
lived there. Why is this mythical mite 
of a community so appealing? One rea- 
son, it may well be, is that in a place 
where everyone really knew everyone 
else, there’d be no need for introductions! 

Most people dread the necessity of 
introducing one harmless human being 
to another. Yet the rules of introduction 
couldn’t be easier! Learn them, and your 
social whirl becomes a brisk breeze. 

Contrary to popular belief, there’s no 
pat introductory formula that must be 
memorized and trotted out. Forget the 
“gingerbread” phrases like “may I pre- 
sent”, “may I introduce”, or “I would like 
to have you meet.” Though not incorrect, 
they are awkward and unnecessary. Scratch 
the following: “I want to make you ac- 
quainted with”, “Mr. Smith, this is Mr. 
Watts” or “Mr. Brown, shake hands with 
Mr. Green.” Simply mentioning the two 
names—“Mr. Smith: Mr. Jones’—is the 
best method of introduction. The name 
mentioned first is always the name of 
the person to whom the presentation is 
being made. 

Who is introduced to whom? A man is 
always presented to a woman, with three 
rare exceptions: high-ranking officials, 


* Author, MODERN MANNERS 

Received through Precis, courtesy service. 
(NOTE: MODERN MANNERS has just been 
published by E. P. Dutton & Company, 
and is priced at $3.95.) 


church dignitaries and aged men take 
precedence. Unless a younger man can 
pull governmental or ecclesiastical “rank,” 
introduce him to the older man. Present 
the younger woman to the older, if both 
have the same marital status. If not, 
introduce the single woman to the ma- 
tron, unless she’s much older than the 
married woman. In the touchy event that 
both are married (or single) and about 
the same age, mention either name first, 
but don’t stress it. If you do, you'll suc- 
ceed in making the “honored” lady feel 
like a relic. 

Follow the same rules in introducing 
members of your family. “Mrs. Green, 
my mother (my sister Janice, cousin Bill, 
etc.). Mention last names only if they 
differ from your own). Always specify 
the relationship. When you do, remember 
that “my husband’s mother” sounds much 
nicer than “my mother-in-law.” 

Attention, men: “meet the wife” is the 
verbal equivalent of eating peas with a 
knife. When introducing your spouse to 
another man, say “My wife (short pause), 
Mr. Brown.” It helps if you look at the 
lady when identifying her. 

Considerations of age and beauty don't 
apply when you're presenting one person 
to a group. Mention his or her name 
first, saying it only once. “Mr. Green, 
meet Miss Phillips, Miss Jones, Mr. Gary.” 

It’s both thoughtful and proper to 
personalize an introduction by mentioning 
mutual interests. But you may be putting 
a friend on the spot when you say, “Mrs. 
Brown, you remember Mrs. Jones, don't 
you?” Much kinder and safer to assume 
they've both forgotten. 

Speaking of memory lapses, what do 
you do on those awful occasions when 
you can’t remember the name you have 
to broadcast? Mumbling nonsense syl- 
lables is more of an insult than frankly 
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blurting out “I’m sorry, but I’ve forgotten 
your name.” The forgotten man will 
forgive you—he’s undoubtedly done the 
same thing himself! 

How do you acknowledge an introduc- 
tion? Only one phrase is correct. “How 
do you do.” If you like, add a friendly 
“It's so nice to meet you.” But don’t say 
“a pleasure, I’m sure,” or “pleased to 
meet you.” The cause of your gratification 
might just be mean enough to reply “I’m 
pleased you're pleased.” 





Other situations are covered in the 
Introduction chapter of “Modern Man- 
ners: Etiguette for All Occasions,” by 
Carolyn Hagner Shaw, for years Washing- 
ton’s outstanding expert on social pro- 
cedure but these are the basic rules. Of 
course, no set of rules can guarantee you 
against slips of the tongue and other 
social pratfalls. But if you follow these 
guideposts, you'll seldom have reason to 
long for that remote village or (in severe 
cases) for that unpeopled desert island. 


FROM RECENT A. D. A. NEWS RELEASES — 


In May the dental profession honored 
four young scientists at the 10th National 
Science Fair. 

National Science Fairs are the final 
stage of an annual exposition of high 
school science activity. It is coordinated 
by Science Clubs of America, and each 
spring the outstanding exhibits from local 
community fairs are collected at state- 
wide or regional fairs and the best of 
these go on to participate in the national 
event. 

The American Dental Association ap- 
pointed judges to select the winning ex- 
hibits in dentistry and dental science at 
the fair in May. The two top honors in- 
cluded an expense paid trip for the 
finalists to display their exhibits in the 
scientific division of the Centennial Ses- 
sion of the Association. There the young 
scientists will have an opportunity to 
exchange ideas with world-renowned 
dental research workers, practitioners and 
educators. The two other finalists re- 
ceived scientific equipment or books of 
their choice to help in further pursuit of 
their studies. 

In June the American Dental Associa- 
tion will publish a special issue of its 
Journal. It will be a 256-page number 
commemorating the 100th anniversary. 
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There will be a three-part section on 
the history of the association, a five-part 
section on developments in dental sci- 
ence, a three-part section on dental edu- 
cation and various individual articles 
including a look at “Dentistry of To- 
morrow.” 

It will contain a number of rare his- 
torical pictures indicating highlights in 
organized dentistry’s growth and pictures 
showing the wide range of activities in 
which the profession is engaged today. 

The contents of this special centennial 
issue will serve to perpetuate organized 
dentistry’s record of achievement as a 
permanent record and to offer a signifi- 
cant reference work. 





You will not want to miss hearing 
Richard F. Rabe, D. D. S., J.D. —At- 
torney at Law, Des Moines, lowa at 
the annual session in New York. His 
subject: “Why Codes of Ethics are 
Established”. 





Join the “Dimes for New York” Club 
now! You'll need some extra ones to see 
New York. Bring cash, travelers checks 
or credit cards, as there will be no facili- 
ties for cashing checks. 
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Editorial 


The year of 1959 will go down in the history of the profession of dentistry as 
an unforgettable one, as it is the year that marks the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the American Dental Association, 

Not only the members of the profession, but all the allied groups who have 
had a part in the rendering of “a century of health service” to the people of our 
nation are participating in this year-long celebration. The grand finale, The Cen- 
tennial Meeting of the A. D. A., will be held in New York City September 14-18, 1959. 

This meeting will be more International than National in scope, as during that 
week people from throughout the entire “dental world” will assemble in New York 
to join in the celebration of an association’s century of service to the profession. There, 
leaders in dentistry will exchange ideas, discuss latest techniques, materials and 
equipment and formulate plans for increased service and progress in the years that 
lie ahead. 

Throughout the year much has been written in dental literature about the history 
of the profession and the American Dental Association. At the Centennial Session 
outstanding programs will be presented. Forward-looking dental assistants will want 
to read and keep the literature that records this information of interest. They will 
want to attend the Centennial Meeting for a first-hand look at motion pictures and 
demonstrations that will tell the story of “Dentistry Today and Tomorrow,” for at 
this session, the epitome in numerous new scientific concepts, professional techniques 
and experimental researches will be described and demonstrated. 

Don’t miss this splendid opportunity to learn more about a profession of which 
you, as a member of the dental health team, are an important part. 


iG 


100 YEARS OF SERVICE 


CERTIFICATION — WHAT IT MEANS TO 
THE DENTAL ASSISTANT 


By LILLIE FAIRCHILD 
Contributing Editor 


In 1945 as a result of the work done by the Military Affairs Committee of 
Washington, D. C., in an attempt to raise the Civil Service Status of Dental Assistants, 
a new committee called the Certification Committee was created. 

~ In. 1946 the committee proposed the organization of study courses in Dental 
Colleges and State Universities, also in Local Study Groups in the form of a 104 
hour course of intensified study on subjects pertaining to dental office procedures, 
preparatory to an examination by the certification committee. Dr. Irwin R. Levy's 
Textbook was adopted as the official text. 
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In 1948 several schools that were offering courses for dental assistants were 
approved. 

By 1949 many assistants had received certificates including those who qualified 
under the Grandmother clause which means certificates were granted those assistants 
who had worked in an ethical dental office for ten years and had been members of 
the A.D.A.A. for five consecutive years. The last of these certificates was granted 
in 1951. 

In 1951 it was voted that Dental Assistants who have been certified are privi- 
leged to use the title C.D.A. in connection with letters of reference or employment. 

By June 1950 certificates had been granted to 1,274 and to-date 5,994 assistants 
have received certificates having satisfactorily met the requirements and passed their 
examinations. 

This review of the history of the Certification was taken from the History of 
the A.D.A.A. written by Sadie Leach. 

I like to think of certification as education because it is a recognition of a 
standard of education. 

Education has different meanings for different people. To the classicists it is the 
ability to derive enjoyment from study of the writings of philosophers, poets and 
writers. To the culturists it is the ability to enjoy and apprecate the arts. To the 
professions and sciences it often means the knowledge that goes with the specialty. 

We are a part of a great profession and one that is constantly growing in 
knowledge. In fact the technical knowledge in the course of study in preparation 
for certification has been greatly increased during the past few years. 

Education for dental assistants was our founder's thought in organizing our 
National Association, therefore it should be each member’s obligation to have a 
framed certification certificate hanging in her office. 

What certification means to the dental assistant personally is rather hard to 
highlight because it is an inner feeling, an understanding and an accomplishment 
which is not visual. The certification emblem she wears on her cap, the certification 
wreath on her pin and the certificate of certification is a recognition of the achieve- 
ment of formal education. 

If a dental assistant is certified has certification made a difference? How does 
she differ from an assistant who has not had the benefit of a course of study from 
an approved school or the correspondence course of the A.D.A.A. extension study 
course? Here are a few ways it makes a difference. 

She should understand and speak the dental language more fluently. She should 
have a knowledge of professional ethics and an insight to proper professional groom- 

ing and relationships. Through the study of applied psychology she should understand 
a little better her doctor’s problems and handle her patients with more tolerance 
and understanding. How about instrumentation? The C.D.A. should be better informed 
on instruments and their uses. Through this she can improve her efficiency as a 
chairside assistant and be able to anticipate the doctor's needs more readily. I could 
go on to mention many other phases which could be emphasized. 
Certification is a huge step in preparing us to assume the responsibilities with 
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which we are faced and to realize that Dental Assisting is a vocation now, but it 
is a profession in the making. E 

As we continue our program to improve education of our members, to increase | 
their skills, demand higher standards of ability and demonstrate our worth, the” 
dentists will rely more and more on our service and we will gain the recognition” 
we rightfully deserve. 

It takes more than good dentistry to develop a successful practice; it takes also’ 
the cooperation of a good dental assistant who does not work for the doctor but? 
with him. 

It would seem to me that a certified assistant would have many more oppor-} 
tunities for placement, because knowledge builds confidence and confidence is 
priceless. 


IMPRESSIONS AND MODELS 


By IRMA MAE OWEN 
Contributing Editor 


Through many channels, both written and oral, we are constantly reminded of} 
the various duties of dental assistants. One particular phase of the work seems most) 
important to me—let us term it “Impressions and Models”. 

You, as a dental assistant, are the first contact a patient has with your office; 
therefore, you make the initial impression as a representative of your doctor's office, 
You should be well poised, able to meet any individual or any situation that might 
arise. It is your duty to reflect the efficiency which exists in your office. It is you 
who instills confidence in the patient so that he will be a relaxed and cooperative 
one when the doctor takes over. You must reflect pride in your profession; you 
must be educated in your chosen field and capable of intelligently answering the 
patient’s questions. But always be sure you stay within the ethical bounds of a dental 
assistant. 

By making the proper impression you become a model assistant. Being a model 
assistant does not come naturally. It is gained by steady and hard work. A goal is 
never reached without work, ability to take constructive criticism and performance 
of one’s duties to the best of his or her ability. We should all strive to be model 
assistants. 

One important step in attaining this goal is active membership in a local, state 
and national dental assistant’s organization. Cooperative members respect and assist 
the officers of their organization. These members are giving time and work to make 
it possible for your organization to offer much in the way of education. You should 
take advantage of all your organization has to offer. 

None of us have the ability to succeed in all things, but we can utilize our 
talents and capabilities to attain a maximum of success in some vocation or profession. 

We make our own impressions and mold our own models. It is up to us t0 
decide whether the finished product will be of hard stone or precious gold. 
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DOWNTOWN SKYLINE — NIGHT VIEW 


The blazing lights of the offices housed in the skyscrapers of lower Manhattan appea like jewels 
suspended in air to a person across the bay on Governors Island. 


—Courtesy The New York Convention & Visitors Bureau 


SO YOU'RE GOING 


What is your pleasure? Sightseeing, 
shopping, the theater, night-clubs, dining 
in world-famous restaurants — or perhaps 
just a little bit of each. No doubt the 
big problem will be what to choose to 
see and do in the few days you will be 
there, and that will fit your budget. We 
recommend that you figure out your 
budget first, then plan your schedule and 
try to stick to both for best results on 
your jaunt to the big city. The hostess 
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TO NEW 


YORK! 


society has offered to help you plan your 
schedule if you will write them in ad- 
vance of the meeting (see ‘Syl Sez’ in 
this issue). 

New York is not essentially a sight- 
seeing city. It lives in today—and for 
tomorrow. Sure, there are monuments — 
there’s the Statue of Liberty, the Empire 
State Building, Rockefeller Center, Gram- 
ercy Park and others. You will surely want 
to make a visit to the United Nations, 














visit the shops on 5th Avenue. If this is 
your first visit to New York, you will 
want to join the throngs on Times Square 
at night, gaudy and gay with 50 miles of 
neons flashing on streetsful of colored 
cabs. You can’t do all of New York on 
conducted tours—nor in a few days— 
but plenty of good tours are available for 
just about any price you want to pay, and 
you can cover much territory this way. 

It is not so much what you see in New 
York that spells fun, but what you do— 
the sort of life you can live there as no- 
where else. You might think of it as a 
lonely town, and so it is. You will have 
to be ready to make the first move to 
talk to busy, occupied people. You may 
encounter some cab drivers that are soured 
by the traffic tangles, or some unfriendly 
waiters who sell coffee not talk, but then 
you will find such people as the genial 
Irish Traffic Officer who will leave his 
beat to escort you to the place you catch 
the subway, and the kindly elevator oper- 
ator who will willingly change foot-balm 
recipes with you. 

And that’s New York — you will find 
all kinds of folks. You will find a mix- 
ture of peoples from many lands — some 
fabulously wealthy, some atrociously poor. 

For dining in unique places we recom- 
mend: If you are downtown around Wall 
Street head for Ye Olde Chop House on 
Cedar Street where the stock brokers 
gather for turtle soup, saddle of hare and 
other unusual dishes. If it is sea food 
you want there is the Fulton Market — 
there is Sweet’s and Sloppie Louie’s, in 
a maze of narrow streets redolent of 
roasting coffee and spices from foreign 
shores. On the basis of nationality; for 
French food try Marnel’s and La Moal’s 
on the East Side. Paris Brest and Cafe 
Brittany on the West. Luchow’s on East 
14th is tops in German food. And for my 
“Hungarian Rhapsody,” I'll take Deb- 
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recen’s on East 79th. For a good (but 
not cheap) steak try Christ Cella’s. 

If you can’t wait to see your favorite 
TV show, we suggest you write ahead to 
the network for tickets to be sure you 
make it. 

If it’s night-clubbing you crave— in 
most of the better clubs you will have 
to have an escort .. . if you are consider- 
ate of his pocket-book you will avoid 
hitting the late opening Supper Clubs, 
as there tabs generally shoot skyward. If 
a club advertises no minimum cover 
charge the prices tend to be higher. If 
you are careful, however, night clubbing 
doesn’t have to involve any great ex- 
pense —but you should plan ahead for 
this too. 

Use a little imagination . . . do a little 
advance planning and you are sure to 
have a gay time in ‘Old New York’—a 
city that is big, tough and tender, doubt- 
ing and resolute — hardworking and hard 
playing and, unquestionably thoroughly 
exciting. It is all the world wrapped into 
one and above everything else all Amer- 
ica is here. You will feel that it is your 
city if only for 4 or 5 days. Don’t miss 
it in September. 





“How Human Are Your Relations” 
will be the topic of a speaker at the 
annual session in New York. The 
speaker will be Robert K. Stinaff, 
D. D. S., Akron, Ohio. 





Have you made your reservations at 
A.D.A.A. Headquarters —The  Statler- 
Hilton Hotel? 

* * * 

Plan your own schedules. Let us hear 
from you in advance if you need any help. 
* * * 

Come to New York in September for 
exciting, wonderful, fabulous, glorious 
and unforgettable days and nights! 
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OFFICIAL CALL TO THE 35TH ANNUAL ADAA SESSION 


Notice is hereby given to all members 
that the Thirty-fifth Annual Session of 
the American Dental Assistants Associa- 
tion will be held in New York City, 
September 14-17, 1959. Official head- 
quarters, The Statler Hilton Hotel. The 
Board of Trustees will meet Saturday, 
September 12 at 9:00 a.m. The General 
Meeting will be held Monday, September 
14 at 9:00 a.m. The first House of Dele- 
gates meeting will be held Monday, Sep- 
tember 14 at 1:00 p.m. As requested by 
the Executive Secretary, all affiliated asso- 
ciations will file the names of their dele- 
gates and alternates to be included in the 
official list of Certified delegates and 
alternates to this session. Each member 
must present her 1959 Membership Card 
to register at the session. 


Elma Troutman, President 
Corinne Dubuc, General Secretary 


All delegates and alternates must pre- 
sent their Credential Cards, along with 
their Membership Cards, to the Registra- 
tion Committee. Any certified alternates 
substituting for certified delegates, and 
all changes for certified delegates and 
alternates, must be accompanied by State 
President or District Trustee. Registration 
will be open on Saturday from 4 to 9 p.m., 
again on Sunday from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and each day of the session. Please reg- 
ister upon arrival. All delegates properly 
registered will be eligible to vote in the 
election of officers, trustees and direc- 
tors of the ADA Certification Board. At 
all meetings it will be the responsibility 
of the chairmen of the delegates of each 
State Association to see that the correct 
number of delegates are in attendance. 
The mileage book will be placed at the 
Registration section—be prepared to give 
your round trip mileage to be considered 
for the Convention Attendance Award. 


Corinne Dubuc, Chairman 
ADAA Registration Committee 
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PLEASE COME 

New York is waiting to welcome you. 
Won't you accept the invitation of the 
New York State Girls for the fun of 
working and enjoying the BIG CITY 
together. BIG plans are in the making. 
If this is your first or thirty-fifth ADAA 
Annual Meeting, I promise that it will 
be one to always remember. 

“COME EARLY — STAY LATE — 
MAKE YOUR 1959 DATE — THE 
EMPIRE STATE.” 

We'll be expecting you. 


Alice A. Eder 
Official Hostess 


FROM THE NEW YORK 
STATE PRESIDENT 
Greetings: 

With Spring in the air and summer 
not too far off, my thoughs drift toward 
the annual meeting of the American 
Dental Assistants Association which is 
coming to New York City in September. 

It is with great pleasure that I on 
behalf of the members of the Dental 
Assistants Association of the State of 
New York extend to all a very cordial in- 
vitation to attend this great event. 

The members of the arrangements 
committees are working untiringly to- 
ward making your visit to our Great City 
a memorable one. 

Remember, too, there isn’t another city 
in the world like New York. I am sure 
that vou will find it most fascinating. 

So be sure to make your vacation date 
the “The Empire State.” 

I'll be looking forward to seeing you 
ALL in New York and I hope that I shall 
have the privilege of meeting each one 
of you personally. 


BEATRICE GINDEA 
President 












SYL SEZ: 


Things are shaping up for the BIG 
DAYS in New York City in September 
into a man-sized pattern of information, 
fun and excitement. It will be a program 
so full of “zip and go” that it is difficult 
to know how to tell you about it. So, 
let's do it alphabetically: 


C—is for the Clinics—on topics of 
value and interest to all dental 
assistants. These will be given by 
our own members at two sessions 
during the Convention. Once by a 
certain number in conjunction 
with the A.D.A. at the famous 
Coliseum on Columbus Circle, 
and once “just among ourselves” 
at the Statler. 

E— is for the Essayists who will bring 
us facts and information to help 
us better serve in our chosen field 
of endeavor. 

I —is for the Information Booth — at 
the Statler where you can get the 
latest line on where to go, who to 
see, what to wear— restaurants, 
shops, theatres, movies, radio, tele- 
vision and all the wonders of New 
York. 

P—is for the Presidential Banquet, 
the outstanding social event on the 
program...It will slice $15.00 
right off “ye old budget” but will 
be well worth the tariff. You will 
enjoy this exciting, friendly eve- 
ning with fellow-members and 
guests from all over the country, 
including our newest state in the 
Union, Hawaii. There will be 
good food, drink, chatter and per- 
haps a bit of rock and roll or 
waltz, as you wish. 

S—is for sightseeing...check with 
our Information Booth for guid- 

ance on visits to the host of at- 

tractions ‘round town...ditto for 








shopping for anything under the 
sun and stars. 

T — is for the Welcoming Tea on Sun- 
day afternoon, 4:30-6:30 p.m, 
sparking the round of events for 
the week. Our New York mem- 
bers will be there extending a 
hand of friendship and welcome 
to you. 

Weather? September in New York City 
can be delightfully mild... it can also be 
cool and blustery. We suggest you bring 
a light top coat just in case. Transporta- 
tion? Check with your local agencies, 
keeping in mind that Pennsylvania Station 
is the railroad terminal directly across 
the street from the Statler (our head- 
quarters) ...If you are coming via rail, 
try to come into the city through this 
terminal and avoid a taxi ride across town 
...try also to come in groups; it’s more 
fun and less expensive. Whatever you do, 
make your travel reservations early! The 
same applies for hotel reservations... 
Theatre tickets? Check with the “New 
Yorker” magazine for a good selection 
of plays and write in for tickets .. . strange 
as it may seem, you'll get better seats and 
quicker service than we would at this 
end of the line...Don’t wait until the 
last minute, because some shows are sold 
out months in advance. Just one more 
suggestion: make your reservation for 
the Presidential Banquet quickly by writ- 
ing to the Chairman, Miss Fanny Cohen. 
Any other questions, gals? Write to Syl. 
Remember: Come early, stay late. Make 
your ’59 date, the Empire State. 


SYLVIA DANENBAUM 
700 W. 175th Street 
New York 33, N. Y. 


FROM THE BANQUET COMMITTEE 


The Coral and Jade Banquet, honoring 
President Troutman, will be held Mon- 
day evening, September 14th, 1959, in 
the Main Ballroom of the Hotel Statler- 
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Hilton, in New York City. The elegance 
of this newly decorated room will provide 
the proper setting for our gala function. 

We do not intend to divulge all our 
surprises, but this much we will tell — 
it will be the “Biggest and Bestest” ever. 
Everything that the words “New York 
City” implies will be brought to you that 
evening; delectable food for your dining 
pleasure, a name band for your dancing 
pleasure and “Big Time” entertainment. 

Plus!!!!_ and the pluses are the sur- 
prises. Come and see for yourself. The 
cost? $15.00 per person. 





Since we are anticipating a very large 
attendance, and we would hate to have 
to say, “Sorry, but reservations are closed”, 
we urge you to send in your reservation 
Now, to: 

Miss FANNY COHEN, Chairman 
Banquet Committee 

Suite 1309 

1 Hanson Place 

Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 





There will be sights to see. Dazzling 
night spots for dining and dancing. Shop- 
ping in the greatest stores. 





AWARDS TO ILLINOIS SOCIETY 


Seated left to’ right: Nancy Burchette, Esta Mae Moore, Elizabeth Ross, Florence McNeff. Standing 
left to right: Marilyn Frankenhoff, Margaret Ashurst, Mildred Bland, Lois Rose and Darlene Johnson. 


Quincy, Illinois, Assistants proudly show awards won by this society at the 
Illinois meeting held in Chicago, February 7-8, 1959. They were awarded the 
J. H. Butler Trophy for outstanding achievement and educational programs in 1958, 
and the travelling trophy, which goes to the society in the state with the largest 
percentage gain in membership for the year. Quincy had a 6624% increase! 
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When scheduling appointment, keep 
in mind your doctor's preference in doing 
certain types of work at certain hours of 
the day. 

* * * 

Maintain a graphic chart of business 
conditions in the office over a period of 
three years. Sudden drops in the graph 
can indicate the necessity for study of 
reasons and methods to correct it. 

* * * 

Clean the mouthpiece and earphone of 
the telephone regularly. 
* * * 

Denture wearers appreciate a gift of 
denture bath. This gift will provide the 
patient a hygienic, attractive and com- 
pletely private means of cleaning dentures. 





Holby Yourself 


EDITED BY JANET LINDENBERG 


All office personnel should be in- 
formed on way to maintain adequate pro- 
tection from the X-Ray machine. Keep 
well away from the primary beam; do not 
hold the film, tube head or cone during 
exposure. The timer control cord should 
be long enough to permit standing behind 
a protective barrier. Film badges are 
recommended for monitoring exposure. 

* * * 

Save mixed shades of silicate powder. 
They can be used for restorations on 
lingual surfaces of teeth. 

* * * 

When using tiny screws in repairing 
or adjusting equipment, place them on 
a piece of impression wax. They are 
easier to pick up. 














Plan NOW to attend the 
Centennial Session of the 
American Dental Associa- 
tion, New York, N.Y. Sept. 
14-18, 1959. The 100th anniver- 


sary meeting, combined with the 
47th annual session of the Féd- 
ération Dentaire Internationale, 
promises to be the most stimu- 
lating dental convention of the 
century! 

Bring the family and combine a 
well-deserved vacation in the 
world’s most exciting city with 
your participation in an outstand- 
ing scientific meeting. Use the 
handy application blank in the cur- 
rent issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSO- 
CIATION to reserve the hotel 
accommodations of your choice. 
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application for housing accommodations 659 145° 


Centennial Session, American Dental Assoctation 
September 14-18, 1959-—New York 


§ Reservation requests for housing accommodations should be made by completing 
this application and mailing it to American Dental Association, Housing Bureau, 
P.O. Box 5440, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


§ Make your reservation now! Assignments to hotels will be made in order received. 


) Scientific session and exhibits will be held in the Coliseum. Meetings of the House 
of Delegates of the American Dental Association will be held in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Meetings of the Federation Dentaire Internationale will be held in 
the Manhattan Hotel. 


Indicate your arrival and departure time in New York on the application. Reserva- 
tions will be held only until 6 p.m. of the day of arrival unless specific arrange- 
ments are made with the hotel. 


§ If rooms are not available in the hotels listed on the application, an assignment 
will be made, whenever possible, to a hotel in the same area. 


American Dental Association Housing Bureau, P.O. Box 5440, Chicago 7 





















































PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE A.D.A. 
APPLICANT 
Name 
STREET ADDRESS CITY ZONE STATE 
a.m. 
Arriving p.m. Leaving 
ACCOMMODATIONS 
Hotel or Motel Hotel 
FIRST CHOICE THIRD CHOICE 
Hotel or Motel Hotel 
\ SECOND CHOICE FOURTH CHOICE 
' 
' oO a OCCUPaNCy, rate to range from $ to $. per day. 
( Double occupancy, double bed, rate to range from $ to $ per day. 
: . 2 names must 
( Double occupancy, twin beds, rate to range from $ to $. per day. ) be listed below 
0 Suite of FOOMS, including parlor, rate to range from $ to $ per day. 
Room will be occupied by: 
NAME ADDRESS CITY STATE 











ADDRESS 
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NEW YORK HOTELS 


omoves oove.pee 


15.50-19.50 
es 19.50-23.50 
- 785-1285  11.85-16.85 
8.00-18.95 — 12.00-22.95 
+» 10.50-13.50  14.50-19.50 
‘ 20.00 
-» 1200-1500 16.00-22.00 
- 750-1200  11.00-18,00 
7.00- 9,00 
11.9 
8.00-12.00 — 12.00-17.00 
+» 650-1100 — 9,00-15.00 
+» 800-1450 11.50-20.00 
650-750 —9.00-13.00 
+» 10.00-13.00  14,00-18.00 
° 24.00-28.00 
9.50-19.50  15.00-24.50 
10.00-16.00 — 12.00-19.00 
-- 1700-1800 22.00-23.00 
20.00-26.00 
9.590-12.50 14.00-19.00 
16.00-25.00  21.00-29.00 
25. Sheraton-McAlpin.. 8.00-12.50  11.00-15.50 
26. Statler Hilton 10.00-13.00 14,00-21.00 
9.00-11.50  11.50-17.00 
10.00-20.00 16.00-26.00 


subway line 
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A D, A. A Activities 


FROM CENTRAL OFFICE WIRES 410 First National Bank Building 


La Porte, Indiana 


The 1959 membership record is encouraging, but we need the renewals that 
are still outstanding. Are your dues paid?? 

We are pleased to report twenty new societies, and we have promises of several 
others. Please make these new members and new societies feel welcome. 

LOCAL SOCIETIES: We hope that all of you are having your annual election 
of officers in May or June, and that you will report these names to Central Office 
either directly or through the State Secretaries, so that they will be on record when 
the new ADAA Directory of Officers is compiled and mimeographed during July. 

Please notify Central Office promptly of any and all changes of name and/or 
address. If you are not receiving your journal—or if you know of anyone who is 
not receiving her journal — please notify Central Office at once, and if there has 
been a change of name or address, give both the old and the new. 

LOYAL ASSISTANT TROPHY 

The Dr. Clifton G. Ducote Loyal Assistant Trophy will be presented to the mem- 
ber of the A.D.A.A. present at the Annual Session, who submits the longest record of 
consecutive employment with one employer (provided that she has not previously 
received this trophy). A certificate, giving date of original employment, attested by 
the employer, president and secretary of her local society, and stating that she has 
been a member of the ADAA for at least two years must be notarized. The Certifi- 
cates must be turned over to the Executive Secretary not later than Monday, September 
14th, at 5:00 p.m. 


EDUCATION ° EFFICIENCY ° LOYALTY ° SERVICE 





From: THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSISTANTS CERTIFICATION BOARD 
Attention: State Secretaries and State Education Committee Chairmen 


The fall certification examining period is to be October 14-18, 1959. Please refer 
to page 29 January-February, 1959 issue of The Dental Assistant for detailed informa- 
tion on procedure, and dates of the October examination. 

ALL State Secretaries MUST contact the Executive Secretary of the American 
Dental Assistants Certification Board by July 1, 1959. All applications must be in the 
office of the Certification Board by August 1, 1959. 


ANNETTE STOKER 
Executive Secretary, ADACB 
103 Midland Ave. 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 








“DEAR ME! BY-LAWS AGAIN?” 


By ALBERTA REED 


Even as far away as Massillon, Ohio, 
I can see the noses wrinkled with dis- 
taste and hear the muttered words, “If 
I never hear a ‘whereas’ or ‘delete’ or 
‘substitute in lieu thereof’ as long as I 
live, it will be too soon!” In view of this 
unpopularity, my friends, please have 
pity on the poor committee who must 
keep you on your toes regarding your 
by-laws. 

Seriously, the fact that many revisions 
and additions to the By-Laws of the 
American Dental Assistants Association 
are mecessary each year brands it as a 
progressive, growing and future-minded 
association. And you don’t want to belong 
to a fuddy-duddy group, do you? Of 
course not! So, give me your eyes, your 
mind and your understanding for the 
next few minutes and I promise you your 
task of revising your by-laws will be 
eased. 


Get your By-Laws Committee together 
(heaven forbid you don’t have one!) and 
provide them with a copy of your 
present By-Laws, the ADAA By-Laws 
(Revised 1957) plus the Amendments 
adopted Nov. 11, 1958, plus a copy of 
Sample By-Laws for Local Societies (or 
State Associations), plus a copy of the 
1959 By-Laws Committee Brochure and 
you are ready for action. 


Having served on the ADAA By-Laws 
Committee and reviewed hundreds of by- 
laws, I feel qualified to call to your 
particular attention many errors and omis- 
sions found in both local and state by- 
laws. Some of them are omitting the 
names of the months in which regular 
meetings are held, omitting the amounts 
of dues, omitting numbers of members 
of committees. Another serious error is 
failure to provide an Education Commit- 
tee. This is one of the most important 
committees in your society in whose 
hands rests the responsibility of advancing 
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the purpose for which you organized 
into a society — to educate dental assist- 
ants to better serve the dental profession. 
The italicized portions of the following 
excerpts are common omissions from 
many by-laws; “who are employed as 
dental assistants in ethical offices . . .,” 
“The President shall appoint all com- 
mittees except as otherwise provided in 
these by-laws .. .,” and “clinics, hospitals 
or institutions or as instructors in dental 
assisting.” 

Your President may not appoint the 
Nominating Committee nor serve on it. 
It is recommended that the Executive 
Committee in local societies and the 
Executive Board in state associations elect 
the Nominating Committee and appoint 
the Chairman unless your by-laws provide 
otherwise. 

Another common error committed par- 
ticularly by local societies and usually 
not covered by by-laws is failure to hold 
regular Board or Executive Committee 
Meetings prior to each regular meeting. 
Does your membership complain it does 
not like the business part of your regu- 
lar meetings? Perhaps they are poorly 
conducted. Your Board Meetings are 
the instruments for discussing, sorting, 
digesting and planning those business 
meetings so that all the necessary business 
can be presented and disposed of by your 
membership in a clear, concise, business- 
like and above-board manner. A Board 
Meeting is not the instrument for mak- 
ing important society or association de- 
cisions behind the membership’s back! 

The ADAA By-Laws Committee has 
been petitioned for a membership classi- 
fication permitting part-time employees 
in dental offices to hold membership in 
our Association. This is not possible on 
the national level but I have this sug- 
gestion to offer to local societies and 
state associations seeking an answer to 
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this problem. There is contained, in 
Sample By-Laws for Local Societies and 
for State Associations, an Auxiliary Mem- 
bership classification designed to permit 
limited membership of employees of 
dental supply houses and laboratories. 
This classification could be adapted to 
include part-time employees of dental 
offices as long as the limitations of levy- 
ing no ADAA dues and promising no 
ADAA membership were strictly ob- 
served. Your ADAA recognizes your 
problem in this matter —any girls work- 
ing after school, on Saturdays and during 
summer vacation are potential dental 
assistants of the future and should be 
encouraged to PERSEVERE in this field. 
Perhaps Auxiliary Membership in an 
active and friendly dental assistants’ so- 
ciety and the education and contacts ac- 
cruing to her will persuade many girls 
to become dental assistants. Let’s hope so! 

Now let me talk about the by-laws of 
State Associations—but don’t any of 
you go away because this is of interest 
to and will affect all of you! At the last 
annual session, the ADAA Board of 
Trustees adopted a Resolution which 
states, in part, “that, where practical, 
such states as are not operating under 
the House of Delegates system shall be 
required to revise their By-Laws to con- 
form with Article IX, Section 1, of the 
By-Laws of the American Dental Assist- 
ants Association.” 

In simple words, this means all states 
now conducting their annual meetings 
under the Business Body system (where 
all active members in good standing, 
registered and in attendance at that meet- 
ing, are eligible to vote) are required to 
revise their By-Laws so as to operate 
under the House of Delegates system 
(where each component society sends the 
number of delegates and alternates to 
which it is entitled by virtue of the 
number of members it has). There is a 
loophole— the words “where practical” 
—in the adopted Resolution. Your ADAA 
recognizes there are a few areas in which 
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the House of Delegates system would 
not be practical or beneficial. New state 
associations whose component societies 
number as few as 2, 3 or 4 would not 
be benefited. State Associations in sparse- 
ly inhabited areas, with total member- 
ships of less than 100, would not be 
benefited. 

On the other hand, the ADAA By-Laws 
Committee urges — and urges strongly — 
all other state associations to comply with 
the adopted Resolution as quickly as 
possible. To dismiss as impractical, or 
impossible to execute, any recommended 
changes is not only violating your respon- 
sibilities to your ADAA but is displaying 
a lack of the will or the ability to grow, 
which is so vital to the life of your 
association or society. 

Why should you have a House of 
Delegates system? The first reason is, of 
course, because the By-Laws of your 
parent association require it. A second 
reason is that this system is acknowledged 
by the American Dental Association, 
parliamentarians, business leaders, labor 
leaders, church leaders and, notably, the 
United Nations as the best way to give 
all concerned an equitable voice in the 
decisions at hand. 


What is wrong with the Business 
Body system? Principally, the state asso- 
ciation is forced to depend upon an 
unknown number of members to conduct 
its business affairs. And, conceivably, the 
voting membership present at a state 
meeting could be an inaccurate or unfair 
sampling of the wishes of the entire 
membership of the state. Furthermore, 
the component society located in the 
convention city could have a tremendous 
voting advantage over every other society 
in the state. They are right there in their 
own home town, they need only register 
at the meeting, be in attendance on the 
day of voting and they could, if they be- 
long to a large and well-organized society, 
out-vote the balance of the membership. 
And even further, the small membership 








societies often develop an inferior feel- 
ing—a “What's the use of my going?” 
attitude. 

How does the House of Delegates 
system work? Each component society is 
entitled to 1 delegate and 1 alternate, 
plus 1 delegate and 1 alternate for each 
10 members enrolled (or each 25 mem- 
bers, or each 50 members) as established 
by your State By-Laws. For example, a 
society having 10 members would send 
2 delegates and 2 alternates, 20 members, 
3 delegates and 3 alternates, and so on. 
But remember this — the House of Dele- 
gates system does not forbid the re- 
mainder of the membership attendance 
at the state meeting. Far from it —all 
members are urged to attend, observe 
all proceedings and participate in debate. 
But all voting power resides in the House 
of Delegates. 


Who makes up the House of Dele- 
gates? The accredited delegates from 
the component societies (or an accredited 
alternate for an absent delegate), plus the 
officers of the state association, plus the 
Immediate Past President, plus the Chair- 
man of the Past Presidents’ Council (plus 
the Trustees or Directors if your state 
has them). Each component society is 
expected to instruct its delegates how 
to vote on all issues brought before it 
prior to the State Meeting. And it is 
meet and proper that it should do so! 
The society is the unit concerned at a 
State Meeting—not an individual member. 


Suppose something comes up at the 
State Meeting on which the society did 
not instruct its delegates? The answer 
is simple—the delegate is expected to 
use her good sense and good judgment 


in voting. Her society would not have 
given her the important job of represent- 
ing it if it did not have faith in her 
good judgment. And she is obligated to 
keep in mind the good of the society 
rather than her own personal feelings 
when she votes. A feeling of importance 
(and rightly so) is natural to every dele- 
gate and alternate. Representing your 
local society and making its wishes known 
through your vote is an important func- 
tion. This natural and human pride ac- 
crues benefits for both local society and 
state association in more faithful attend- 
ance and more active participation in the 
meetings. 

What about the Independent Mem- 
bers? Certainly, they should have a voice 
in the House of Delegates! This can be 
done by giving them a delegate and an 
alternate on the same basis as the com- 
ponent society and asking them to elect 
the necessary numbers from their group. 
Or, when their number is few, they could 
be given 1 delegate and 1 alternate and 
asked to elect these members. Too often, 
the Independent Member is forgotten in 
the State Association and, by this neglect, 
is made to feel like a step-child. 

If you have read this far, I have hopes 
that it will not be long until the ADAA 
By-Laws Committee will be swamped 
with by-laws to be reviewed and ap- 
proved. PLEASE—do send them in for 
review before presenting them to your 
membership for acceptance. If they do 
contain errors, we can iron them out 
before your society accepts them. Do not 
hesitate to call on this committee, or 
Central Office, for materials and help. 


LET’S GET THE JOB DONE! 


A PIN AND CAP ON EVERY ADAA MEMBER 


Has every ADAA member in your 
Society been contacted to buy a PIN and 
GUARD? Our President, Elma Trout- 
man, has as her theme for the year 1959 
PERSEVERANCE. Let’s PERSEVERE 
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until we have every member wearing 
our OFFICIAL EMBLEM PIN AND 
CAP. Our motto—PERSEVERANCE—A 
PIN ON EVERY MEMBER. 
Remember to get your Pin Order in 
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early. Dental Assistants are on Parade, 
its ADA’s Centennial Year. All Look 
Your Best and Wear FULL DRESS. Or- 
der at once, through your Pin Chairman 
or Secretary, so you can display your Pin 
and Guard on your nice White Uniform. 
Pin Chairmen, Please PERSEVERE until 
you have a PIN ON EVERY MEMBER. 

The Pin, circular in design, signifies 
no end to the organization, its purpose 
and motto. The colors are blue and gold. 
Blue—pale without glare as a flame, 
symbolic of loyalty; Gold—Precious and 
Pure in quality, symbolic of Service, 
Centered with the Book of Knowledge, 
Signifying Education, and the Lamp of 
Learning denoting Efficiency. Exquisite 
in its simplicity and announcing to all who 
observe it, our aim and purposes, EDU- 
CATION, EFFICIENCY, LOYALTY, 
SERVICE. 

Have you seen the Pin Display Case 


this Year? OFFICERS PLEASE contact 
your District Trustee early for the date 
you will want her Pin Display Case. 
PLEASE RETURN THE CASE THE 
DAY YOU ARE THROUGH WITH 
IT BECAUSE THERE ARE OTHERS 
WAITING FOR IT. 

If you are a Certified Dental Assistant 
you may purchase a special Certification 
Wreath that is easily attached to your 
pin. This Wreath will signify that you 
are one of the Six Thousand Certified 
Dental Assistants in the United States. 

THE OFFICIAL ADAA CAP is Kay’s 
Cap #105 which you can purchase at 
most any department store that sells uni- 
forms. 


MARY FALER, Chairman 
ADAA Pin Committee 


Pauline Ramsay 
Faye Jackson 


WHEN © WHERE 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSISTANTS ASSOCIATION: 


Thirty-fifth Annual Session, September 14-18, 1959; New York City, New York. 


Headquarters: Statler-Hilton Hotel. 


General Secretary: Miss Corinne DuBuc, 156 Broadway, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Executive Secretary: Mrs. Mary L. Martin, 410 First National Bank Bldg., La Porte, 


Indiana. 


STATE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
FIRST DISTRICT 


State Date Place 

Maine June 18-20, Rockland, Maine 
1959 

Connecticut Mav 13-14, Hotel Statler 
1959 


New Hampshire June 


21-24, Mt. View House 
1959 Whitefield, N. H. 


Address 

94 Main Street, 
Kennebunk, Maine 
Frances St. Pierre 68 Willow Street 
Hartford, Conn. 
190 Brook Street, 
Manchester, N. H. 


Secretary 
Mildred Mitchell 


Doris Colombe 


SECOND DISTRICT 


State Date Place Secretary Address 
New Jersey May 12-13, Hotel Traymore Jane Raynolds 45 Church St. 
959 Montclair 
New York May 10-13, Syracuse Hotel Mary E.R. Keegan 3341 29th St., 
1959 Syracuse, N. Y. Astoria 6, Long 
Island, New York 
MAY + JUNE 
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State 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


State 
Florida 


Georgia 


Mississippi 


State 


North Carolina 


Tennessee 


South Carolina 


West Virginia 


State 


South Dakota 


State 
Missouri 


State 
Idaho 


Montana 
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Date 
Oct. 23-25, 
1959 
May 13-16, 
1959 


Date 


May 17-20 


1959 


Oct. 25-27 


1959 


June 21-24 


1959 


Date 

May 2-5, 
1959 

May 11-14, 
1959 

May 24-26, 
1959 

July 19-22, 
1959 


Date 
May 31- 


June 2, 1959 


Date 
May 10-13, 
1959 


Date 

June 22-24, 
1959 

May 7-9, 
1959 


THIRD DISTRICT 


Place 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Secretary 
Barbara Riehle 


Harrisburger Hotel 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


Place 


Diplomat West 
Hollywood, Fla. 


Secretary 


Dinkler-Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Joy Jones 


Helen Yingling 


Florence Ruud 


Address 


301 Decatur St. 


Toledo, Ohio 


210 Second Avenue, 
Hanover, Penna. 


Address 

2701 N. Flagler 

Drive, West Palm 

Beach, Fla. 
Northwoods 
Professional Building, 
4791 Buford Highway, 
Doraville, Ga. 


Buena Vista Hotel Ailene Gilmore Medical Arts Bldg., 


Biloxi, Miss. 


FIFTH DISTRICT 


Place Secretary 

Holly Inn Myrl Blackwell 
Pinehurst, N.C. 

Noel Hotel Polly Hutcherson 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Frances Marion 
Charleston, S.C. 
Greenbrier Hotel 
White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


Lea Lawhon 


Ruth Harris 


SEVENTH DISTRICT 


Place Secretary 
Alex Johnson Hotel Rachael White 
Rapid City, S.D. 


EIGHTH DISTRICT 


Place 
Colonial Hotel 
Springfield, Mo. 


Secretary 
Lorena Adler 


NINTH DISTRICT 


Place 
McCall, Idaho 


Secretary 
Barbara Fisher 


Kalispell, Mont. Emma Lind 


6th Floor, 
c/o Dr. J. A. Evans, 
Jackson, Miss. 


Address 

522 E. South St., 
Draper, N.C. 

2309 Scott Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
516 S. Woodrow St., 
Columbia, S.C. 


1041 4th Ave., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Address 
Parker, S.D. 


Address 
3969 Botanical, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Address 

212 N. Walnut, 
Boise, Idaho 
Medical Arts Bldg., 
Butte, Mont. 
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TENTH DISTRICT 


State Date Place Secretary Address 

Colorado Oct 4-7, Broadmoor Hotel Merle Francik 517 Lincoln, 
1959 Colorado Springs Pueblo, Colo. 

New Mexico June 7-10, La Fonda Hotel Elizabeth Howard 410 Carlisle, S.E., 
1959 Santa Fe, N. Mex. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Utah May 21-23, Utah Hotel Eloise Welchman 1818 E. 21st, South 
1959 Salt Lake City, Utah Salt Lake City, Utah 


ELEVENTH DISTRICT 


State Date Place Secretary Address 
Honolulu June 14, one-day meeting Nina Medeiros P. O. Box 246, 
County 1959 Kailua, Oahu 





AMERICAN DENTAL ASSISTANTS ASSOCIATION 
PRICE LIST ADAA EMBLEM, PIN, AND GUARDS 


10K Gold Filled 

TR RESEB YS BO Ges oan ELE act a an eae Ne $3.65 
Gavel with Pearl—State President ..0..00..00.00.00.00.00.00.cccccccees 3.85 $2.50 
Gavel—Component Society President...............0.00..000000:cc0 2.75 1.85 
Gavel — President-Elect Gavel with Elect on handdle.............. 2.75 1.85 
Gavel with “Vice” on handle—All Vice Presidents ................... 2.75 1.85 
Quill with 3 Pearls —State Secretary .........0.000. 0000s 3.85 2.75 
Quill— Component Societies 2......0........0.0.ccccccccesseteeeeeteeeee 2.75 1.85 
Inkwell— Assistant Secretaries .00..........0....0.cccccccccesceseseseeteees 2.75 1.85 
Crossed Quill & Key — Secretary-Treasuret....0.......0...0000000008 3.85 2.75 
Key with 3 Pearls —State Treasurer......0.0............0ccccceeeees 3.85 2.75 
Key— Component Treasurer ..................c.ccccccesseecsseeteseeseeeees 2.75 1.85 
ee, 3.25 2.25 
I SII sss cnsnncssesnonsencnvne.enserevenseseseagest 2.75 1.85 
eR ee eT ae 2.75 1.85 
Single Letter Guard — Initial of State, City, Society................ 2.75 2.00 
Two Letter Guard — Separate Letters 0.0 0000....0.0..0cccccneee 5.50 3.85 
Special Design — Double Letter ...0..0.0.........0.0cccccccseseeseseeeeseees 3.25 2.25 
Double Numeral Year Guat. ..................:.cccccccse ceseseseeteneseeees 2.75 
Loyalty Guards — 5 Year and 10 Year .o.............ccccccecceceeeseen 2.75 
Loyalty Guards — 15 Year, 20 Year and 25 Year..........00.000.0.... 3.85 
clade cane pp crhd Soi dedalfsa ven dnasndesconniccnee dines wnett 2.75 
UNO, UNNI EI cscs csicthdsspnscsemnnvopreseieonenonnnsadven 3.85 

Attach wreath to your ADAA Pin... 1.15 
Certification I diac sa or caniiaencessecaihign atin 7.50 


Must be ordered on official blanks but sent to your State Secretary for approval — 
then to Assistant to the Secretary, ADACB, Inc., Mrs. Annette Stoker, 103 Midland 
Ave., Glen Ridge, New Jersey. Send pin directly to Karl J. Klein, Inc., Jewelers. 
Trophies—Gavels—Special Presentation Awards—Prices sent upon request. 

Sample Pin Display Case Available for Your Meetings. Contact Your District Pin 
Chairman Directly. 

OFFICIAL JEWELER 

Karl J. Klein, Inc., Jewelers, 806 S.W. Broadway, Portland 5, Oregon 


“The President-Elect Gavel is a new guard now available.” 
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The Spice of Dental Assisting 


By BARBARA WRIGHT 
Marion, Kentucky 


After eight years of dental assisting, 
I am about to retire. It will be wonderful 
not to hear the constant jangle of the 
telephone, not to watch the clock and 
daily schedule to keep the appointments 
on time, not to work overtime at night 
because someone had a toothache at five 
o'clock, not to polish shoes and wash 
hose every night, not to phone the many 
forgetful patients of their appointments, 
and not to do bookwork and monthly 
statements. Yes, it will be wonderful, 
but my days at home will be long and 
mighty quiet with no children coming 
in after school and no interesting people 
to talk to during the day. How I will 
miss seeing the patients for they are 
truly the spice of dental assisting. 

When my husband, Don, graduated in 
1950 from Northwestern University 
Dental School and was trying to decide 
where to locate to practice his profession, 
his classmates were choosing city loca- 
tions where financial success would be 
assured. Don was attracted to a small 
town in western Kentucky in a county 
that had no dentist. No doubt his de- 
cision was influenced as much by the 
fishing and hunting opportunities as it 
was by the great dental needs of the 
people. The day we loaded Lizzie, the 
car, to the ceiling with all our worldly 
possessions and headed South marked 
the beginning of a new chapter in our 
lives. We had the optimism of youth, the 
determination of a fresh graduate and 
the zest for adventuring where we were 
not acquainted. 

Our tap roots are deep after eight 
years of happy living here and our lives 
have been enriched by pleasant experi- 
ences with Don’s patients. Those of you 
who have lived in a small town can vis- 
ualize and appreciate the friendliness, 
kindness, sincerity and genuineness of 
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these folks. They are truly the spice of 
dental assisting. 


I'll never forget one Valentine’s day 
and the expression on my husband’s face 
when a little seven year old boy from 
a nearby village walked in and deposited 
a crude, home-made Valentine on his 
desk. Don’s smile broke into a grin 
when he read the unevenly printed let- 
ters, “I love you, your friend, David”. 


Nor will I forget the day that my 
impatience with a trying elderly woman 
reddened me with shame when upon 
leaving, she handed me a jar of fresh 
strawberry preserves and a dozen eggs 
from her farm “because we had been so 
nice to her.” This experience will always 
remind me to be more tolerant and to 
curb my impatience. 


I'll also remember one particular night 
when we were awakened by the buzz of 
the phone. A farmer was “dying with 
the toothache” and wondered if Don 
would come to the office. My husband 
grumbled a few unkind remarks about 
people who neglect their teeth and who 
wait until such inconvenient times as 
midnight to have a toothache. His mood 
rapidly changed after making the ac- 
quaintance of the patient. He found they 
had a mutual interest in hunting, and 
that night call resulted in a series of 
hunting invitations and a lasting friend- 
ship. 

Another episode in our scrapbook of 
memories was the time my husband re- 
ceived a smudged thank-you letter pains- 
takingly printed by a little eight year 
old indigent patient who had a tooth 
extracted. As I watched Don carefully 
fold the note and place it in his billfold 
by the home-made Valentine from David, 
I knew this was remuneration enough for 
his charitable act. 
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The trust and friendship of our child 
patients never cease to amaze me as they 
share with us their school experiences, 
their photos and their latest collections of 
Elvis Presley items and Rock ’n Roll 
artists’ pictures. We have bought maga- 
zines from the band students, vanilla 
from the Boy Scouts, name labels from 
the Cub Scouts, banquet tickets from the 
PTA and all occasion cards from the 
Rainbow Girls. Children are certainly 
the spice of dental assisting! 

Our wonderful patients have shared 
their pickles (“made from a recipe you 


simply must try”), their preserves (“Grand- 
ma’s recipe”), their green apples (“they 
make good fried pies”), their fresh sau- 
sage (“we use only the lean meat, you 
know”), their fresh garden produce (“we 
knew you didn’t have time for a garden”) 
and their choice flowers (“thought they 
would brighten your reception room”). 

Some folks measure their wealth in 
material possessions, but I supose ours 
can best be measured in the host of 
friends and the rewarding experiences 
with patients in the dental office. People 
are truly the spice of dental assisting! 


The Dental Assistant Never For gets 
When It Gets To Be ‘That Time’ Again” 


By ERNEST ROGERS 


I answered the telephone. The assistant 
to the gentleman to whom I entrust my 
dental patronage was on the line. 

“It’s about time you paid us another 
visit,’ she said. 

And so it was. 

Somehow or other I had hoped against 
hope that she might have failed to place 
my name in her suspense file. But appar- 
ently dental assistants are never guilty of 
such oversights. You can set your watch 
six months ahead as you leave a dentist's 
office and be assured that your telephone 
will ring soon enough to remind you it’s 
“that time” again. 

So, as previously noted, I was reminded 
that the season had come for another 
inspection of my tusks which would be 
followed by such repairs as meticulous 
inspection might indicate. 





*Reprinted, by permission, from the Jan- 
wary 21, 1959 edition of the newspaper 
“Atlanta Journal.” It was clipped and sent 
to us by Mr. Clarence N. Walker of 
Atlanta, Georgia, who has twice been a 
speaker at ADAA Annual Sessions. 
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IS GRATEFUL 


I should have been grateful for the 
reminder, and I suppose I am. But being 
so chicken about having my oral equip- 
ment refurbished I had indulged in a 
lot of wishful wishing. Such extravagant 
wishes as that by some miracle I might 
grow a brand-new set of teeth overnight 
as even and gleaming as those of the 
models who demonstrate dentifrices in 
the television commercials. Or that all of 
my molars, bicuspids, incisors, etc., might 
suddenly repair themselves and become 
self-cleansing. 

But wishing won't do it and so a defi- 
nite day and time have been set for the 
semi-annual inspection. Frankly, I antici- 
pate no particular difficulty but—well, I 
told you I was chicken. 

When I show up for my appointment 
I am sure my dentist will treat me with 
utmost kindness and consideration. He 
always does. He is a gentleman of great 
charm and erudition in addition to the 
great skill with which he practices his 
profession. I am quite sure it hurts him 
more than it does me when he touches a 
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tender spot on a tooth and on such occa- 
sions his apologies are sincere and from 
the heart. 


FINE SCHOLAR 

He is a scholarly man whose interest in 
literature is wide and varied. In moments 
when he is relaxing from his labors and 
I am smoothing down my hair-trigger 
nerves we discuss ancient philosophies and 
ponder problems of current importance. 
He is a student of semantics and at times 
when my mouth is full of hands and den- 
tal instruments he enlightens me concern- 
ing fresh discoveries in the field. 

He is a singer equipped with a firm 
and vibrant voice in the baritone range. 
To him the musical classics are as catnip 
to a kitten and above the whirring of his 
drill he sometimes imparts fascinating 
lore of the great composers and the mean- 
ing of their works. On occasion he may 
hum a few measures of some obscure aria 





in order that I may understand more fully 
the point he is making. 

He is a firm believer in physical fitness 
and has a physique to prove it. From him 
I have learned the fundamentals of the 
proper care of one’s person and how one 
need not necessarily mope about barren 
of energy if one but has the desire to do 
a little something about it. 

Were it not for the rigid regulations 
of professional ethics I would be happy to 
spell out his name here and now for all 
to see but—well, if I haven’t softened him 
up enough by now so that my impending 
visit will be marked by a minimum of 
discomfort and practically no wear and 
tear On my nervous system I am not as 
cagey as I thought I was. 

... Pome In Which A Piercing Ques- 
tion Is Asked While A Difficult Rhyme 
Is Being Achieved: 

Didst thou have fun when thou 
wentist 


Last to visit with thy dentist? 


Borrelia Vincenti 


Setting: Peter, a patient, is sitting in 
Doctor Jacobsen’s operatory chair. (As 
Peter's mouth is opening): 

“Gee, it’s starting to get light in here 
again. Well, Hi there! I’m Borrelia Vin- 
centii Jr.” 

“Well, well, so it is. Hello Borrelia 
Vincentii Jr., I’m Dr. Jacobsen. May I 
ask you how you got behind Peter's sec- 
ond molar?” 

“It’s a long, long story.” 

“That's all right, I believe Peter is 
just as interested as I am in knowing how 
you got there.” 

“Let’s see... It started when I was 
peaceably relaxing in Carol’s mouth. Then 
Dr. Jacobsen, you put a real big object 
on me that was sharp on both ends. Next 
thing I knew I was riding the monstrosity. 
Plunk, I had a cold bath. I have heard it 
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said that a cold bath had chemicals in it. 
Shortly—many of my friends, right and 
left of me, were falling asleep. I bet it 
was because of those old chemicals.” 

“Yes it was, and the chemical used 
was germicide.” 

“After awhile, out I came. Then I was 
shoved into something dark, and there 
I stayed until you picked up that long 
pointed thing that I was on.” 

“That, Borrelia, was called an instru- 
ment.” 


“O.K., anyway, you took the... the in- 
strument from that dark place and put 
it in Peter's mouth. So here I am.” 

“Borrelia, now that you are here behind 
Peter’s molar, you can see how dark it 
can be and how crowded and stuffy it 
is when Peter is eating. So wouldn't you 
like to come out?” 
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“Gosh no, not at least from what my 
mom told me.” 

“What did she tell you, Borrelia?” 

“Well, for one thing, from what she 
said, I think my place is right here in 
Peter’s mouth where it is dark and moist. 
This is just the place for me. Yes sir, 
perfect conditions. 

“I'm glad I’m a spore and can live 
through a cold bath. Do you have any 
other of those gadgets that try to kill us?” 

“Those are called sterilizers and there 
are many kinds. I have a chemical ster- 
lizer and an alcohol sterilizer.” 

“Apparently you don’t realize the im- 
portance and difference between them. 
I'll tell you what I mean. 

“Hey Peter! Will you open your mouth 
wider? There, Doctor Jacobsen, can you 
see my many friends? There's Billy Strep- 
tococcus Salivarious, Lacto Bacillus Acid- 
ophilis Jr. Anna Actinomyces and Ger- 
trude Gram-Negative Rods. So we'll be 
kept busy working on Peter’s teeth and 
surrounding structures for quite awhile. 
Conclusion? You're not always getting the 
best results from the sterilizers. But 
heavens, why am I telling you all this?” 

“Go ahead Borrelia, you have me very 
interested.” 

“You know, I'm only telling you this 
because you're such a nice dentist. Well, 
first of all your chemical sterilizer is 
used for the cutting instruments. There- 
fore, for complete sterilization you must 
keep the sterilizer in good condition, 
clean and don’t let the solution become 
weak, 

“But the hot baths... they really hurt. 
For instance, the one that has the bub- 
bling water kills many of my bacteria 
friends but not my spore friends. Con- 
sequently, Doctor Jacobsen, you will have 

the problem of not being able to sterilize 
your cutting edge instruments. Also, be- 
cause your office is higher than 1,000 
feet above sea level you'll have to sterilize 
the instruments longer than thirty min- 
utes.” 
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“That was interesting to know, Bor- 
relia, do you know anything about an 
alcohol sterilizer?” 

“It seems like the only sterilizers you 
are interested in are the cold ones. I also 
want to tell you more about the hot steril- 
izers. Anyway, the alcohol sterilizer is not 
too dependable. It takes thirty minutes 
to destroy most bacteria and fourteen 
hours to destroy the spores. 

“Now to get into the hor sterilizers. 
There is one that has dry heat which 
sterilizes instruments that can’t be steril- 
ized by moisture, and also cutting edge 
instruments, surgical gut, and dry chem- 
icals. Though the bad things about this 
hot sterilizer is that it won't kill spores 
unless it is given many hours. It also will 
shorten the life or destroy the fabrics 
and rubber goods. The dry heat evapo- 
rates the moisture, therefore making it 
impossible for us to dilute our food so 
that it can diffuse through our cell walls. 

“The sterilizer that I believe to be the 
best and the one I think you should get 
is that known as the auto car.” 

“Oh! you mean the autoclave?” 

“That's right Doc, I knew it was auto 
something. The autoclave sterilizes by 
means of pressure and steam. Such things 
as surgical gowns, syringes, needles, solu- 
tions, cotton, and anything with a cutting 
edge can be sterilized in it. And, Dr. 
Jacobsen, you'll be glad to know that it’s 
the only method that will kill the virus 
which causes infectious hepatitis and also 
many bacterial spores and fungi. Doesn’t 
that sound like the best sterilizer to you, 
Doctor?” 


“Yes, and I wish to thank you very 
much for your interesting information. 
It has given me several good ideas. 
Thanks again, Borrelia.” 


“*Bye Doctor Jacobsen, will I see you 
again?” 

—Written by a Dental Assistant Student 

Edison Technical School 

Seattle, Washington 
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PREFERRED IN 49 STATES 





... for faster amalgam work 


Dentists like Micro’s ease of use Pre-loaded in 
special capsules, pellets of Micro and Micro 
Non-Zine Alloy are ready for instant amalga- 
mation at the chair. 


Dentists like Micro’s working properties Smooth 
mix. Plump, fat amalgam that’s buttery slick 
without graininess. Dense, cohesive structure 
. . not springy. Fast initial set for instant 
carving. Rapid development of strength. 


MICRO ALLOY PELLETS 


Doctor, we’ve used 


How did we get along 
without them? 





lsalelol-igaMmaal-b4-lal-tl_mmot-tl mola) CA U a a4 Milford, Delaware 
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A SUPERB NEW U 








NIT BY WEBER 
( the beautiful 
ATM-500* with the 

: New Weber 

Ball bearing pulleys\ ia 1 Air Turbine 

§ Handpiece 









More powerful engine Q 


| 3 
\ 
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Higher speed range 


~*~, 
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1. Push Button Controls — New freedom and greater 
convenience. Speed control and spray control knobs 
are close at hand for easy, swift adjustment. 


2. Air Pressure Gauge is highly visible and cali- 
brated in pounds pressure to the handpiece for 
accurate speed control and compressor perform- 
ance. Check it at a glance! 


3. New Air Turbine Handpiece Hanger is supplied 
at no extra cost. Rotates into the position most 
convenient for you and then locks to provide a fix- 
ed position that eliminates groping and fumbling. 
Hose tension is eliminated which gives you free- 
dom of movement. 


4. Ultra Flexible Twin Tubing —For your protection 
there are no concealed tubings. 


5. Superior Lubricating System (And Exposed Lu- 
bricator Dome) — Positive pressure lubrication — 
adjustable oiler suited to the air pressure you re- 
quire. Oil reservoir checked and refilled from the 
outside — bowl graduated in centimeters to check 
proper oil consumption. 
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ONE FOOT CONTROL — for both Air Turbine and 
Standard Handpiece. No change in foot control habits. 
Excluswe’ Foot controller also controls air/water spray. By moving 
pedal into fourth position, water is shut off and air only emits from air handpiece 
spray ports for use as chip blower, etc. 


SEE YOUR- 
*Patents Pending D E A L E R 


To install a Weber Air Turbine on your present unit, 
have the Doctor specify Model AT-200* 


color matched or silvertone 


The Weber Dental Manufacturing Company, Canton 5, Ohio 











“Have YOU met 
the Anesthetic 


with D. P bD.* 


“Around our office, the Doctor welcomes my helping him 

keep abreast of the latest dental products. And when I heard 
him complaining about the long duration of the 

anesthetic he was using with his new high-speed equipment, I told 
him about Ravocaine HCl and Novocain with Neo-Cobefrin. 





“He thanked me over and over once he discovered its 
moderate duration was just what he needed to complete his 
procedures without reinjection and just what his 

patients desire for postoperative comfort. AND...the 
extremely rapid onset and great depth of this modern solution 
are ‘just what the Doctor ordered’ for high-speed procedures. 


“If your Doctor hasn't tried Ravocaine HCl 0.4% and Novocain 
2% with Neo-Cobefrin 1:20,000, suggest he do so today. 
It’s available in either standard or short size cartridges.” 


* Duration Patients Desire 


ve) 


a) 
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wo 
©. 
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COOKWAITE 


1450 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


* NEO-COBEFRIN, NOVOCAIN AND RAVOCAINE are the 
trademarks (Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) of Sterling Drug ine. 


RAVOCAINE ic: ~°NOVOCAIN | 


of propoxycaine HCI rand of procaine HC 


vm NEO-COBEFRIN 


Brand of levo-nordefrin 
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The clasp and the survey line 
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» 
Voi? 


A clasp has three basic elements: a 
rigid section near the point of attach- 
ment to the denture for bracing; an 
occlusal rest for support; and the 
flexible retaining tips. For adequate 
bracing the rigid portion hugs the 
tooth and must be located above the 
survey line. Only the flexible tips are 
positioned in the undercut below the 
survey line (Fig. A). 








Placing any portion of the rigid sec- 
tion of the clasp below the survey 
line (Fig. B) results in a casting which 
will not seat unless the inside of the 
clasp is modified by grinding. 


told 





(a Rutt in ‘This alteration destroys the fit of the 
clasp (Fig. C) and the relieved section 
invites the retention of food debris 
between clasp and tooth. In addition, 


the bracing effect of a close fit is lost. 
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say NEY 


BEFORE YOU SAY 


(Prepared under the direction of 
competent dental authority.) 


HC! THE J MM. NEW COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


























a Message to the Dental Assistant... 


AZ A 





And the Dentist you serve will tell you so 
for reminding him that it’s time to plan on 
sending your old Wig-l-bug for conversion. 







Convert your 
fo} Fo} wig-+-8UeG 


Model 3A 


meer “e 


bright, WHITE 
model. . $4950 











a shiny, BLACK, 
streamlined 


atele (Mey: © @1 


X\ J _-F:O.B. FACTORY = Model SAB 


To bring your old Model 3A 
right up to date, we check and 
clean thoroughly, replace the mechan- 
ical timer with a new electric timer, and 
remount the mechanism in a new, bright, 
White housing...or a Black, lustrous hous- 
ing, whichever you prefer. This offer only 
to 115 volt, 60 cycle machines. 


\ 


ener 


‘ bet: 








Have the conversion made while the 


| 


j ye : Dentist is away on vacation to avoid being 
pa — without use of your Wig-l-bug. Delivery in 
see about 2 weeks. 





CRESCENT DENTAL MFG. CO., 1839 So. Pulaski Road, Chicago 23, Ill 
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e@ Personality of the assistant 


@ Housekeeping duties 





or the first time in dentistry's history: The famous 
Bosworth Dental Assistants course now on long 
playing records. ... Everything a dental assistant 
should know and do is included in Bosworth's new, 
practical, time-saving Audio Training Course. The 
equivalent of more than 6 full days of lectures and 
classwork. Learn at home or the office in spare time- 

Dentists will appreciate the thoroughness of this 
modern course—how quickly assistants learn, how 
economically. Valuable as a refresher. Stimulates 
interest of assistants, increases efficiency, reduces 
turnover. Ideal for large or small offices. 

The adequate education of a D. A. is conserva- 
tively estimated to require six months and to cost 
$2,000. With the Bosworth course you save 40% of 
time and money. $95.00 complete. 







Leading Educators 

for 35 Years 
OSWORTH COMPANY 
Creative Products for Modern Dentistry 
531 South Plymouth Court 
Chicago §, Illiriois 
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Two albums of ten 12” high-fidelity, HARRY J. 
long-playing records. Included also are 
Bosworth's complete kit of dental forms, 
an appointment book, and dental assist- 
ant's pin. Call your dealer today. 
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E CONTRIBUTION TO 


.. NEW TRUE DENTALLOY 


AN OUTSTANDING IMPROVEMENT 
IN DENTAL ALLOYS 


Processed into fine particles for ac- 
curate dispensing, speedy amalga- 
mating, HIGH EARLY STRENGTH, 
and low flow. Carves with wax-like 
smoothness. Resists tarnish and oxi- 
dation. Polishes to a high and endur- 
ing lustre. Your restorations will 
testify to the superiority of New True 
Dentalloy. Order from your dental 
salesman. 


THE S.S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 5. PA. 


$. S. White True Dentalloy Trade Marks Reg. 
in U. S. Pat. Off. and Elsewhere 










R, for caries-active patients 





SUGARLESS “SWEETS” 


Non-cariocenic GUM 


Peppermint, Spearmint, Fruit, : 
Cinnamon, Clove, Grape and Licorice 


nNon-cariocenic MINTS 


Mint, Lime, Clove, Wintergreen, 
Wild Cherry, Choco-Drops and Licorice. 
Also Sugarless Fruit Drops and Cough Drops. 








Available at drug stores, department and health food sho 
AMUROL PRODUCTS CO. Samples and literature, tncladi Patient Distribution Fi 
NAPERVILLE, ILL. ers, upon request. Please give druggist’s name and address. 
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Accepted 
(auwn:| Accepted by the American 
bes Dental Association as Sodium 
ole Bicarbonate U.S.P. 











GENERATIONS OF DENTISTS HAVE RECOGNIZED 





3 Sodium Bicarbonate 

at as an outstanding dentifrice 
Write for your free copies of te 
our educational booklets. ae 


“83/59 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


ho 
F 
dress. 
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DID YOU MISS IT°? 
* Our life-saving film, 


BREAST SELF-EXAMINATION 


Are you one of the 4,000,000 
American women who now know 


The Ivory Products 


Since 1887, the J. W. Ivory instru- 
ments and specialties are known in 


the simplest and most thorough 
way to examine their breasts 
for signs that may mean cancer 
—while it is in its early stage and 


the profession for their quality. A 
complete catalogue is available 
upon your request. 


chances of cure are the best? Our lf your office needs rubber dam 
doctors assure us that BREAST clamps or a punch, cotton roll 
SELF-EXAMINATION has holders, matrix retainers and 
already saved many a woman’s bands, separators, long handle 


life and could save many thou- 
sands more every year. 


If you missed our film, call the 
American Cancer Society or 
write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


scalers & files, etc., you can ask 
your dealer for complete details 
and prices or write us direct. 


RWR DVORRS, SATS, 


Manufacturer 


. ‘ PHILADEL 1, U.S.A. 
American Cancer Society sae thea ac 

















For emergency 
fractures 


The Rocky Mountain Emergency Kit can 
help your employer treat emergency fractures 
quicker and more effectively. 
He can also use the R. M. Anterior Crowns to make 
open face crowns and to correct locked anteriors. 
Before an emergency comes in, have your employer 


contact your R. M. Dealer for information on the R. M. 

K-3 Emergency Kit... Or arrange for him to attend 
one of Rocky Mountain's new Film and Product 
Education Programs. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Metal Products Co. 


1450 Galapago St. P.O. Box 1887 
Denver 1, Colo. 
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i RICHMOND DENTAL COTTON 
ROLLS 

































in More absorbent, convenient, 

A 1 comfortable. Bend easily, fit 

le snugly. All cotton, no starch, 
non-irritating. Economical. 

m 

é COTTON PELLETS & BALLS 

: ] NINE sizes to meet every need. 

. Firmly spun from selected long- 

is 


staple cotton, uniform in size 
ils and cotton content, free of nibs 
and wispy ends. Richmond 
makes them soft and well- 
formed—and of course they are 
highly absorbent. 





PELLET DISPENSERS 
Temple, Revolving, Beehive. 
Sturdy, attractive, long-lasting; 
refills available in easy-to-use 
cartridge boxes or standard 
cartons. 





TISSUES 
Soft, absorbent, sturdy. Patients 
like the dispenser box, a con- 
venient size for instrument tray; 
2-ply, 5” x 8%”. 


EXODONTIA SPONGES 


Sterile or non-sterile packing. All 
gauze or cotton filled. Con- 
venient, economical, absorbent. 
All cut edges lie in center. 


Write for testing samples, 


Cferhectwed, RICHMOND DENTAL COTTON COMPANY 


1100 HAWTHORNE LANE e CHARLOTTE 1, N.C. 
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THEY CLEAN - - THEY CLEANSE 
THEY GENTLY MASSAGE 


Literally thousands of dentists have written us attesting the merits and 
effectiveness of STIM-U-DENTS and indicating their many specific uses. 








@ FOR BLEEDING GUMS @ AFTER PROPHYLAXIS @ CLEANING AROUND 
@ FOR RECEDING GUMS @ THE TREATMENT OF VIN- @ BRIDGES 
ans @ EFFECTIVELY USED 
@ FOR SOFT, SPONGY CENT'S INFECTION AND WITH ORTHODONTIC 
OTHER GUM PATHOSIS 
GUMS APPLIANCES 
@ EXCESSIVE CALCULUS @ CLEANING @ REVEAL CAVITIES 
ACCUMULATION TRAUMATIZED AREAS AND LOOSE FILLINGS 


An invaluable aid to prevention and treatment of PYORRHEA and GINGIVITIS 
Ask For FREE SAMPLES for Patient Distribution. 


ssaieape 
# FINISH WHAT THE TOOTHBRUSH LEAVES UNDONE t 


STIM-U-DENTS, INC., 14035 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 38, Mich. 
[_] Send FREE SAMPLES for patient distribution. D. Ass't—5-59 


Dr. 
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Please enclose your Professional Card or Letterhead 


Address 
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Yes, decidedly so! 


The tremendous interest in denture esthetics is one of the most signifi- 
cant developments of the profession—it is important to your doctor, his 
patients, and to you. 


You can be of great help to your doctor by broadening your knowledge of 
esthetics and the practical aids which are available. These aids are list - 
ed each month in our four page, full color inserts in the ADA Journal. 


We suggest you read this advertisement each month for a greater under- 
standing of esthetics and an up-to-date knowledge of the practice 
building, and patient education aids in the Trubyte Esthetics Program. 
The Dentists’ Supply Company of N.Y., York, Pennsylvania. 
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Good preventive dentistry 





Starts with 





prophylaxis treatment... 





PROFIE* prophylaxis gives better results... 


Diagnosis is aided when all calculus, 
stains, and deposits are thoroughly re- 
moved... for clearer interpretation of 
x-rays and more accurate estimates of 
work to be done. Profie prophylaxis is 
most effective as a diagnostic adjunct. 


Irritation is checked and local infection 
deterred by scaling all traces of gingival 
and subgingival calculus . . . vital first 
stages in treating gingivitis and perio- 
dontitis. Profie prophylaxis helps accom- 
plish these indispensable scaling pro- 
cedures safely, more easily, and faster. 


Periodontial damage is inhibited when 
residues as well as gross deposits are 
eliminated . . . thus curbing a major 
factor in tooth loss. Profie prophylaxis 
utilizes superfine ingredients which assist 
efficient cleaning and polishing of crowns 
and accessible root surfaces. 


Dental hygiene is improved because a 
thorough prophylaxis treatment encour- 
ages the patient to keep his teeth looking 
better. Profie helps create the maximum 
aesthetic values that naturally lead to 
proper oral health habits. 


To serve your doctor better in achieving 
a healthier practice. and happier patients 
— it’s also “good scents” to use odor 
control therapy with Laclede® Professional 
Room Deodorizer and Breath Deodorant. 


Order from your dental dealer today: 
Profie Brand original enzyme-action pro- 
phylaxis materials — for safe, selective cal- 
culus breakdown .. . easier instrumentation 
and less patient trauma . . . minimum 
spatter — in convenient choice of stable, 
ready-to-use paste in tubes or jars... or 
easy-to-mix tablets and liquid. 





& © 1958 by Peter, Strong & Co., Inc., New York 16, N. Y. 








